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NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION of Professor DRUMMOND'S 


as NATURAL LAW .in the SPIRITUAL WORLD” is this day 
published, price 7s. 6d. The Sale of the first Three Editions has been so rapid that the 
demand has exceeded the supply. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most able and interesting books on the relations 


which exist between natural science and spiritual life that has appeared. Mr. Drummond writes perfect 
English ; his ideas are fresh, and expressed with admirable felicity.”—Literary Churchman. 





NOW COMPLETE. In 6 vols., 4to, price 7s. 6d. each. 


THE STUDENT'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of Universal KNOWLEDGE. 


With numerous Woodcuts. 





“A work combining cheapness, freshness, and comprehensiveness with li i i 
~ ; terary finish and accuracy of in- 
formation. The printing throughout is good, and the illustrations are numerous.”—Liverpool Post. 





IN NOVEMBER. Royal 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 


JAPAN : TRAVELS and RESEARCEES undertaken at the Cost of the 
Prussian Government. By Professor J. J. REIN, of Marburg. Translated from the German. 


CHEAP EDITION OF DR. GEIKTE’S “LIFE 


In 2 vols., price 16s., handsomely bound. 


Che Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 





OF CHRIST.” 





The Theological Library. -4 Series of Volumes dealing with current religious questions 
in a catholic spirit, and in a style suitable for general readers. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Are Miracles Credible? By J.J. LIAS, | Life: Is it Worth Living? By J. MAR- 


' : ; SHALL LANG, D.D. 
Does Science aid Faith in re 


; gard to ‘ 
Creation? By the Right Rev. HENRY|18 Dogma a Necessity? By Rev. Canon 
COTTERILL, D.D., F.R.S.E., Bishop of Edinburgh. MEYRICK, M.A. 


WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON, LLD., FERS. EGS. 
A Seventh Edition is now ready of 


THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. With Additions and Cor- 
rections, Twenty Illustrations, and Coloured Diagram. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.’’—Spectator. 


“Since Hugh Miller’s time no scientific geologi ; , 
PO by hme = pm ye 7 = c ea has done more than Principal Dawson to extend popular 





With Forty-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTATIVES: an Attempt 


to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Pre-historic Men in Europe by those of the American Races. 





THIRD EDITION. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. From Thales to the 


Present Time. Translated by GEORGE 8S. MORRIS, M i iti 
N , ‘ans _s. 3, M.A. With Additions by the Translator; 1 
i OAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosophy; and by V. BOTTA, Ph.D, on 


Philosophy. 
Vol. I—ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. IIL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


“Tt combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of m i 
therefore it is peculiarly ada e qualities of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and 
} pted for the use of students, while th e re i 
to the scholar. There is so much that is especially excel ete ore cepa ga a Sip npetehalbenge 


lent in th z 
these two volumes as a boon to English readers.” —Athonacum, ee 


“It is one of that class of books which, the more it is known, the more it is valued. For certain 


purposes—such, for instance, as preparing students for examinati t 3 : 
perhaps, than any other work of the kind. ©: ental xamination—it is admirably adapted, better, 


Royal 8vo, 18s. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


MEN WORTH REMEMBERING.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD BAXTER. By the Very Rev. 
G. D. BOYLE, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. 








This day, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


ROME, PAGAN and PAPAL. By Mourant 
BROCK, M.A., Author of * The Cross, Heathen and 
Christian,” &c. Edited by G. H. PEMBER, M.A. 





_ This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 
STUDIES in the BOOK of JONAH: a 
Defence and an Exposition. By Rev. Prof. R. A. 
REDFORD, M.A. 1L.B., Author of “The 
Christian’s Plea against Modern Unbelief,” &c. 





New and Revised Edition, 8vo, 14s. 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on ST. 
—"- GOSPEL. By JAMES MORISON, 


** Dr. Morison’s Commentaries on St. Matthew and St. Mark are simply 
invaluable, His style is so racy, 80 graphic, so idiomatic, that one reads 
him not only with no sense of labour, but with constant surprise and 
delight.”"—xpositor. 


BY THE SAME AUTITIOR. 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on ST. 
MARK. Third Edition. 12s. 
This day, elegantly bound, price 54. 
CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. By Mary 
PRYOR HACK. Uniform with *‘ Consecrated 
Women,” by the same Author. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Forty-four Illustra- 
tions and a Map, 3s. 6d. e 
SACRED STREAMS: the Ancient and 
Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible. By 
PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 





3vo0, 3s. 6d. 
THE EVIDENCES of NATURAL RELI- 


GION, and the TRUTHS ESTABLISHED 
THEREBY. By CHARLES McARTHUR. 





This day, Fourth Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY on ROMANS. By 
JOSEPH AGAR BEET, Author of *‘ A Comment 
ary on Corinthians.” 

“] find it most carefully executed,.”—Bishop EL1.1coTtT. 
“A masterpiece of Biblical exposition, I assure you that I priz> it 
exceedingly.”—Dr. JAMES MORISON, the Commentator, 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOG CABIN 
TO WHITE HOUSE.” : 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: his Boyhood 
and Manhood. By W. M. THAYER, Author of 
“From Log Cabin to White House,” “The Pioneer 
Boy,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, 5s. 


FROM POWDER MONKEY to ADMIRAL: 
a Recey of Naval Adventure. By W. H. G. KING- 
STON. With an Introduction by Dr. MACAULAY. 
Eight Mustrations. Handsomely bound, 5s, 


GREY HAWKE: Life and Adventures 
among the Red Indians. An Old Story Retold. By 
Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the *‘ Leisure Hour ;” 
Author of * All True,” &c. Eleven Llustrations. 
Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


ADVENTURES ROUND the POLE; or, 


the Snowbird Crew in the Arrandoon. By GOR- 
DON STABLES, M.D., R.N., Author of “ The 
Cruise of the Snowbird,” &c. Eight Illustrations. 
Gilt edges, 5s. 

WHAT'S ina NAME? By Sarah Doudney. 


Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOBLE, BUT NOT the NOBLEST. By 


MARIE HALL, Author of “The Dying Saviour 











and the Gipsy Girl,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Loxpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Pareryoster Row, EC. 
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OME.—SCHOOL of ART, 13, ‘Via S. 





THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 


Instantaneous Memory! 
Art of Never Forgetting! 
Discontinuity Cured! 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM 
WHOLLY UNLIKE MNEMONICS. 
Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 
(> MEMORY and DISCONTINUITY. 

PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE., 

Dr, ANDREW WILSON, F.R. S.E., ay of ** Health,” says —"* His 
System is Physi nd 8 n the Highest Degree.” 

B. MENARS, ng henived List, ak Army, says i—**The danger in 

your System [me judice] lies in * Mental Voracity.’ Facts are so easily 


learned by it that there is danger of being tempted to take a fresh meal 
before the last one has been digested and assimilated,” 


ROF. A. LOIgnT Te 
snes 37, New ¢ Oxford . Street, London, — 


LONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL for NURSES, WHITECHAPEL, E, 





The NURSING LECTURES are given every WEDNESDAY, at 8 p.m, 

The FIRST COURSE, on the GENERAL DETAILS of NURSING, by 
Miss LUCKES, Matron to the Hospital, commenced in August. 

SECOND COURSE, on ELEMENTARY ANATOMY and SURGICAL 
NURSING, by FREDERICK TREVES, Esq., F.K.C.S., Assistant-surgeon 
to the Hospital, commencing NOV EMBER 7, 1883, 

THIRD COURSE, on ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY and MEDICAL 
NURSING, by A. ERNEST SANSOM, Kea., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to 
the Hospital, commencing in MAKCH, 1884, 

A limited — 1 on payment of Half-a-Guinea for 

ie Ne 
each Course. Apply to A Geen Gee, 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded, under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University, to enable Junior 








Basilio. —TEKM will RECOMMENCE NOVEMBER ist, to 
with April following.—Further particulars apply to Principal, eee 
E. WRATISLAW, 13, Via Sun Basilio. 


ASSIES.—To COLLECTORS. —The Rev. 


J. E. VERNON (great-nephew of the late W. Tassie) has some 
CAMEOS and INTAGLIOS, &c., to DISPOSE OF.—For p and 


n lly those i ded for the Legal, Medical, and Teaching 
for ing, and for B to obtain a University 
Education economically and under special supervision. 

an usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 


9 Sp 
Professi 





o The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), ‘‘uition, and University Fees, are £84 per annum, 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam- 
bridge. 





rices upply to him at 8, ‘Arlington-villas, Clifton. 


A GRAND PICTURE by LANFRANC 


(born 1581), Subject, 8. GREGORY. £500.—Apply to Rev, J. E. 
VERNON, as above. 


M R. CARRODUS, Violinist, begs to 

mnounce his intention of Visiting the Chief Towns of Great 
Britain with his STRING QUARTETTE PAKTY during the Winter Season, 
—Terms for Drawing-room, Miscellaneous Concerts, or Oratorios, address 
Mr. CARRODUS, 47, St. Paul’s-road, er N.W. 











(SHE (LTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, Value £30 per annum, and a for 
Three Years, by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army, is VACA 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY before NOVEMBER io 





T UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and ond 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
Esq., B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 
Guineas. 


' “i Al rv T) 
LASSICAL LECTURER and TUTOR 
WANTED at ORMOND COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY.— 
A Graduate with First-class Honours, "Salary, £500 a-year, with rooms 
and £100 p rn y.—Further particulars, apply to Kev. 
Dr. DyKks, 4, Gordon-square, London, w.c, E. SANDYS, Esq., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; J. E.C. S1UNRO, Esq. -» LL.B., Owens College, 
Manchester. 


HAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, STRAT- 


FORD-ON-AVON.—The Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
Buildings are now completed. The Council will be glad to receive dona- 
tions of Books suitable for a Dramatic yg and particularly of first 
editions of Old and Modern Plays, Also of Pictures of Shakespearean 
subjects and Portraits of Actors.—Address C. LOWNDES, Secretary. 


M® A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT and ACCOUNTANT. —Advice given as to the best mode of 

ined on behalf of Authors, Transfer 
of L iterary Property carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highes free.—1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


jo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder. 
the Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class l’ubl to the faci 
they possess for the COMPLETE, ap NOMIC, wor PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
TION of PERIODICAL LITERA TURE, whether Llustrated or Plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either,or Priuting 
— and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queou-street, London, W.C. 


DUBLISHER’S READER would be glad 


to meet with EMPLOYMENT as above, or to undertake TRANSLA- 
—= from the FRtNCH.—G. R., care of A. Spencer, Littleborough, 
* anchester, 



































UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


EVENING LECTURES: TO TEACHERS, 
Professor MORLEY will give on nee WEDNESDAYS, at 6 P.M, 
beginning on the 24TH INST., a OURSE of THIRTY LECTURES (to 
Women only) on “ THE TEACHING of ENGLISH,” the subjects | taken for 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 324, was publishe2 on TUESDAY LAST, 
CONTENTS, 
I. PROWE’S LIFE of COPERNICUS. 
II. EARLY LAW and CUSTOM. MAINE and LYALL, 
III, LETTERS and MEMORIALS of CARDINAL ALLEN. 
IV, RUSSIAN RAILWAYS in ASIA. 
V. THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE, 
VI. THE HEREFORDSHIRE POMONA, 
VII. VICKSBURG and GETTYSBURG. By the ComTe DE Paris. 
VIII SCHUBERT : CHOPIN: LISZT. 
1X, THE CORRESPONDENCE of LORD ABERDEEN, 


London: LONGMANS & Co, ; Edinburgh: A. & C, BLACK. 





Now ready, Part III., Vol. XLVI., SEPTEMBER, 1833, price 5s, 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL 


CONTENTS : 
“REPORT of the COUNCIL” to the FORTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING, 


“FOOD PRODUCTS and their INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTION,” By 
8. BOURNE, Esq. 

“THE THEORY and PRACTICE of STATISTICS,” bmg and 
Abridged from Dr. G, Mayr’s work, “ Die Gesetzmassigkeit im Gesell: 
schaftsleben.” By W. HOOPER, Esq. 


MISCELLANEA :— 
1, ENGLISH EXPRESS TRAINS, By E, FoxwE tt, Esq. 
2, QUARTERLY LIST of ADDITIONS to the LIBRARY, &c, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, S.W. 
MPHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1883-4, 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. ; Manchester: J. E. CORNISH. 





Just published, price 1s, 





THE NEW PARCELS POST, 
CHEAP BOOKS AND CHEAP CARRIAGE. 
GILBERT & FIELD 


Beg to draw the attention of Country Book rae ane and the Public generally 
tothe great advantage of the NEW P. S POST, whereby a 
Parcel of Books can now be forwarded to any part r} the United Kingdom 
at the follow extremely low rates :— 
Under { ~ oe ee 5 Under 51b, .. ee 
» Sib, .. « 6d » 7 a 
3a. Discount in the (8. off all New — ae Cash. 
—, gratis and — 


is. 


GILBERT & FIELD, Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
67, MOORGATE STREET, and 18, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY. 
L 12, 8ST, JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Veen Suemeeee. —Right Hon. W. EF. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lert 
f Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Ksq., Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 








illustration being those set for the next Cambridge Higher Local E 
tion for Women. 

Also, at 7 P.M., on the same Evenings, a COURSE of THIRTY LECTURES 
(to Men and Women) on “THE TEACHING of ENGLISH,” iocluding a 
Sketch of ** THE HISTORY of EDUCATION in ENGLAND to the TIME of 
LOCKE.” Fee for each Course, £1 is. 

Professor CHURCH will give on succeeding FRIDAYS, at 7 P.M., begin- 
ning on the 26TH INST. and continuing until Easter, a COURSE of 
LECTURES on “ THE TEACHING of LATIN.” Fee, £1 1s, 

__ TALPOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


MANCHESTER. NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 
—-s 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting Theo- 
logical knowledge, without insisting on the edoption of particular Theo- 
logical doctrines.” ed 

PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 1883-84, 
Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion : Monday and Friday, 2 p.m. 
Greek : Monday, | p.m. 
Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. 

Textual Criticism : Tuesday and Thursday, 9 a.m. 
History of Doctrines ; Tuesday and Thursday, 12 noon. 
Catholic Epistles: Tuesday and Thursday, 1v a.i. 
Reading in Augustine ; Tuesday, 11 a.m, 
Elocution : Thursday, | p.m. 

Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A, 
Junior Hebrew : Monday, 4 p.m., and Friday, 9 a.m, 
Middle Hebrew : Wednesday, !0 a.m., and Friday, 10 a, 4 
Senior Hebrew : nesday, 12 noon, and Friday, 12n 
— History : Monday, 3 p.m., Wednesday, 9 oad "Ma. m., Friday, 


Elocution : Monday, 2 p.m. 


Professor C. B, UPTON, B.A., B.&e, 


Junior Mental Philosophy : Monday, 3 and 4 p.m., and Friday, 2 p.m, 
Senior Mental Philosophy : Monday, 2 p.m., and Friday, 3p.m. 
Latin : Tuesday, 1.30 p.m. 


For further information, please apply to the Principal, the Rev, JAMES 
MARTINEAU, by letter, or at the Hall before any of his lectures ; or to 


R. D. Roemeenee, » Bae. Bite, 
26, ¢ ; or to 8 ashen, 





Rev. H. ENFIELD Dowson, B.A,, 
Gee Cross, near Manchester ; 


“HE THIN RED LINE” 
By ROBERT GIBB, R.S.A, 


NOW ON VIEW at WILSON’S FINE ART GALLERY, EDINBURGH. 


Photogravures of this National Picture by Goupil published by ARCHI- 
BALD RAMSDEN, 9. Argyll-street. Regent-street, London, 


THE VOICE OF INDIA: 


A Monthly Magazine, published in Bombay, gives a carefully selected 
Compendium of aii that is most valuable in the Native Journals throughout 
India, thereby bringing before the British Public the Real Thoughts and 
True Wishes of the Indian Peoples. £1 per annum, post-paid. 


London Agency: 14, Cockspur-street, Charing-cress 





TRUSTEES. ~hian Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


This Library contains 100, ,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
io various L £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, 
and Ten to ‘Town, Members, Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past 
Six. ae (1875), — 168, ; to Members, 12s, Supplement (1875-80), 
price 5s. ; on application, 

Roseat HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 











All the Best New Books are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
respectfully invited to apply for the List, revised for the 
New Season, of the Principal Books now in general 
circulation. 

This List will be found to include all Recent Works 
of more than average interest in every Department of 
Literature. 

Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added from 
day to day as the demand increases, and an ample supply 
is provided of the Principal Forthcoming Works as they 
appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


tage free on application, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Srnzzr, & 2, Kine Street, CHEAPSIDE, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





STATUTES for the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE and for the 


Colleges therein, made, published, and approved (1878—1882) under the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge Act, 1877. With an Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


.MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By George Gabriel 


STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with Additional Notes by 
the Author. Vol. II. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


M. T. CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM LIBRI TRES, with 
Introduction and Commentary by JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
King’s College, London; together with a New Collation of several of the English MSS. by 
J. H. SWAINSON, M.A. Vol. II. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d 

M. T. CICERONIS de FINIBUS BONORUM LIBRI QUINQUE. The 
Text Revised and Explained by J. 8S. REID, M.L., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Caius College. 
Vol. III., containing the TRANSLATION. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


AESCHYLI FABULAE.—IKETI4ES XOHGOPOI in Libro Mediceo 


Mendose Scriptae ex vv. dd. Coniecturis Emendatius Editae cum Scholiis Graecis et brevi 
adnotatione critica, curante F. A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





London: C. J. Cray, M.A., & Son, 
Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17, Paternoster-row. 





Next month will be published, in 1 vol., demy 4to, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 
Subscription price, 25s. net. Entire impression limited to 286 Copies, 


THE IMAGE OF IRELANDE, 
With A DISCOUERIE OF WOODKARNE. 


By JOHN DERRICKE. 


1881. 
WITH THE NOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTION, 
By JOHN SMALL, MA, FSA. Scot, 


Epinsurcu: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 42s., cloth. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA; 


Or, Passages from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. 


By the late Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart, 
Author of ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain,” &c. 








With very numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, including Portraits, 


Drawi f Shippi i 
of Armour, Weapons of War, Costumes, += cheers... sdmmma 


&c., taken from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS & COQ, 








MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


NOTICE.—A_ new collection of 
“OLD WORLD IDYLIS,” by MR. 
AUSTIN DOBSON, mainly selected from his 
Vignettes in Rhyme” and “ Proverbs in Porce- 
lan,” both of which are out of print, is now 
ready, printed on hand-made paper, elzevir 8vo, 
price 6s. 

P fLonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Verses, entitled 








CROSBY LOCKWOOD &CO. 


This day, 8vo, with Plates and Diagrams to Scale, 16s., cloth. 


GRAPHIC and ANALYTIC 


STATICS in THEOKY and COMPARISON : their Practical Application 
to the Treatment of Stresses in Koo’s, Solid Girders, Lattice, Bowstring, 
and Suspension Bridges, Brsced Iron Arches and Piers, and other 
Frameworks, To which is added a Chapter on Wind Pressures, By 
k. HUDSON GRAHAM, C.E, With numerous Examples, many taken 
from existing structures, (Ready. 





crown 8va, with Illustrations 

\ . a] > 7 P P 
THE ART of SOAP-MAKING : 
a Practical Handbook of the Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, 
Toilet Soaps, &c. Including Descriptions of many New Processes, and 
a Shapter on the Kecevery of Glycerine from Waste Leys. By 
ALEXANDER WATT, Author of “* Electro-Metallurgy Practically 

Treated,” xc. (Nearly ready. 

Large crown 8vo, with Sixty-three Illustrations, 10s, 6d., cloth. 


SAW MILLS: their Arrangement 


and Management; and the Economical Conversion of Timber, (Form- 
ing a Companion Volume to the same Author's “* Wood-working 
Muachinery.”) By M, PUWIS BALE, M. Inst. M.E. 
(Just published. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d., cloth, 
v~ ‘ Nm. 3 
ELECTRIC LIGHT: its Produc- 
tion and Use. By J. W. URQUHART, Electrician ; Author of * Electro « 
Plating,” “ Electro-lyping,” &c. Edited by F, C. WEBB, M. Inst. C.E,, 
M.S.T.E. Second Edition, Revised, with large Additions, 
C 


Just published, 
Large crown 8vo, I6s., cloth 


HYDRAULIC MANUAL. Con 


sisting of Working Tables and Explanatory Text. lutended as a Guide 
in Hydraulic Calculations and Field Operations, By LOWIS D’ A, 
JACKSON, Fourth Edition, Rewritten and Knlarged, 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


New and Recent Volumes. 

BUILDING ESTATES: a ‘Treatise on the De- 
velopment, Sale, Purchase, and General Management of Building 
Land, With Particulars of the Formation of streets and Sewers, 
ana the Requirements of Sanitary Authorities, ,By F. MAIT+ 
LAND. 33, 

SANITARY WORK in the SMALLER TOWNS 
and in VILLAGES. By CHAKLES SLAGG, Assoc. Inst, C.K, 
Second Edition, Kevised and Kalarged. 3s, (in a few days. 

THE SHEET-METAL WORKER’S GUIDE: a 
Practical Handbook for T iths, Coppersmiths, Zinc-workers, 
&e. By W. J. FE. CRANE, With Ninety-four Dingrams, 1s 6d 

THE SMITHY and FORGE: including Instruc- 
tiows in the Fuarrier’s Art. With a Chapter on Coach-smithing 
By W. J. E. CRANE, 2s, 6d. 

DRAINING and EMBANKING., By Prof. Joun 
SCUTT., With Sixty-eight Illustrations. 1s, 6d. 

IRRIGATION and WATER-SUPPLY. By Prof, 
JOUN SCOTT, With Thirty-four Illustrations, 1s. 6d 

FARM ROADS, FENCES, and GATES. By 


Prof. JOUN SCOTTY. With seventy-five Illustrations, is. 6d. 





*,* The above three works form partof SCOTT'S FARM ENGINEERING 
TEAL BUUKS, ‘Lo be completed ia Seven Volumes, 


DETAILS of MACHINERY. Comprising In- 
structions for the Exccution of various Works in Iron, in the 
Fittiog shop, Foundry, and Boiler Yard, By F. CAMPIN, U.E. 3s, 

MATHEMATICS as APPLIED to the CON- 
STRUCTIVE ARTS, Especially Prepared for the Use of Practical 
Mechanics, By F. CAMVIN, C.E. 3s. 

THE METALLURGY of IRON. By H. Baver- 


MAN, F.G.8., A.M. Inst, C.E, Fifth Edition, Revised, 5s, 


CLOCKS and WATCHES and BELLS. By 
Sir EDMUND BECKETT, Bart. Seventh Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 4s, 6d, 

WELLS and WELL-SINKING. By Joun G. 
SWINDELL and G, RK. BURNELL, C.E. Revised Edition, with a 
New Appendix on the Qualities of Water, 2s. 

THE WORKMAN’S MANUALof ENGINEER- 
ING DRAWING, By JOHN MAYTON, Engineer, Fifth Edition. 
With Seven Plates and nearly 350 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d, 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY PRACTICALLY 
TREATED, By ALEXANDEK WATT, kighth Edition, Kevised, 
with Additional Matter and Illustrations, 3s. 


PLUMBING: a Text-Book to the Practice o 
the Art or Cratt of the Plumber. By W. P. BUCHAN, Fourth 
Edition, Kevised and Enlarged, 330 Lilustrations, 3s, 6d. 

THE JOINTS MADE and USED by BUILDERS 
in the CONSTRUCTION of ENGINEERING and AKCHITECTURAL 
WOKKS,. By WYVILL J. CHRISTY, With 160 Lilustrations, 3s, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on HANDRAIL- 
ING. By GEURGE CULLINGS, Illustrated with Plates and 
Diagrams. is. 6d, 

ELEMENTARY DECORATION, as applied to 
the Interior and Exterior Decoration of DwesJing-louses, 

J. W. FACEY, jun. With Sixty-eight Designs by the Author, = 4 

THE CONSTRUCTION of ROOFS of WOOD and 
IKON, Deduced chiefly from the Works of Kobison, Tredgold, 
and Humber. By Ek. WYNDHAM TAKN, M.A. 18. 6d, 

QUANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS. How 
to Calculate and Take Them. With Kules for Abstracting, &c. 
By A.C, BEATON, sixth Edition, Revised. 1s, 6d, 

A DICTIONARY of PAINTERS, and HAND- 
BOOK for PICTURE AMATEURS : including Methods of Painting, 
Cleaning, ke-lining and Kestoring, Schools of Vainting, with Notes 
on the Copyists and Imitators of each Master, By PHILIPPE 
DAKYL. 2s. 6d 

PRACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING. By W. E. 
DICKSON, M.A., Vrecentor of Kiy Cathedral. Secoud Edition, 
Kevised and knlarged. 2s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. By the late Rev. Ronert Mary, 
M.A., F.K.8. Third Euition, Revised, By WILLIAM THYNNE 
LINQ, B.A,, F.ARAS. 2s. 


Crospy Lockwoop & Co., : 
7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-hill, F.C, 
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W. SATCHELL’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY OF OLD FISHING BOOKS. 


A Collection of extremely Rare and Valuable Works, designed for the use of the “Scholarly Angler,” 
carefully edited, well printed in quarto form on the best hand-made foolscap paper, and in uniform 
Roxburghe binding (half-leather), with gilt top, and rough edges, 


1. AN OLDER FORM of the TREATYSE 
of FYSSHYNGE wyth an ANGLE (circa 1450), 
now first printed, with Preface and Glossary, by 
THOMAS SATCHELL, price 7s. 6d. (Ready. 

Only 200 Copies printed. 


2. THE SECRETS of ANGLING by J. D. 
(1613). with Introduction by THOMAS WEST- 
WOOD, price 7s. 6d. {Ready. 


3. THE TREATYSE of FYSSHYNGE wyth 
an ANGLE (1496), with Preface and Glossary by 
THOMAS SATCHELL. [Nearly ready. 

Only 200 Copies printed. 
The following are in the press or in preparation :— 

4, THE PLEASURES of PRINCES (1614), 
by GERVASE MARKHAM. 


5. A BOOKE of FISHING with HOOKE 
and LINE (1590), by L[EONARD] M[ASCALL}. 


6. CONRAD HERESBACH’S “DE PIS- 
CATIONE COMPENDIUM” (1570), with a 
Translation by Miss ELLIS. 


7. A BRIEFVE TREATIS of FISHING, 
with the Art of Angling (1596), by W. G[RYN- 
DALL]. 

RICHARD de FOURNIVALL’S 
“LIBER de VETULA” (1470) and JEAN 
LEFEVRE’S “LA VIEILLE.” 


A JEWELL for GENTRIE (a Briefe 
Treatis of Fishing), 1614. 


THE GEOPONIKA of CASSIANUS 
BASSUS (Ninth Century), in Greek and English. 


OPPIAN’S HALIEUTIKA, in Greek 
and English. 


THE CHRONICLE of the COMPLEAT 
us . with some Not Mi 
by THOMAS SATCHELL, > ("4 Adtitions 


CITATIONS from OLD ENGLISH 

AUTHORS | TOUCHING ANGLING and 
§ NG, collecte . WEST 

T. SATCHELL. no oo 





PRESS NOTICES. 


“*Mr, Westwood, angler and poet himself, was 


the 
impassioned, dainty, harmonious, and polished. . . . 


proper person to reveal the greatest of angling pocts. 
All ‘ brothers of the angle’ will gratefully accept this beautiful reprint of a book which, on 


D.’s verses are earnest and 


account of its rarity, has been practically unknown to all save a few bookworms.”— A thenaeu 
* 


* Where is our debt of gratitude to Mr. Satchell to end ? 
Angling '—we can only again express our gratitude for the boon.”— Field. 


m, 
The * Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ was a thing to be thankful for; and now the ‘ Secrets of 


BIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA: 


A Catalogue of Books on Angling, the Fisheries, and Fish-culture, with Bibliographical*Notes and an 
Appendix of Citations touching on Angling and Fishing from Old English Authors, 


By THOMAS WESTWOOD and THOMAS SATCHELL. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, 15s,; large paper, Roxburghe binding, 50s. 


“Tad hI, 


p a panion to the angler blessed (and so doubly 
blessed) with scholarly tastes.”—Ldinburgh Review, 

“ A magnum opus in every sense of the word. . . . 
debt of g de to the gentl who have given themselves so vast an 
amount of labour and pains to produce this almost marvellous work. 

. To say that it has been a labour of love is only to say what must 
Had it not been so, the work could never 





We owe a deep 





be evident on every page of it, 
have been produced.”— Field. 
“Mr. Satchell has spent more than two years in sscertaining the exact 
titles, publishers, pagination, illustrations, and the like belonging to all the 
works which treat of angling, disclosed by the most careful searching. The 
result lies before us, a monument of diligence and good work.”— Academy. 
“The type has been distributed, and it will soon be as difficult to obtain 
as many ef the rare old books it so lovingly describes.”—Fishing Gazette. 
“It is something to get a full account of fish literature, and, as far as we 
can see, this isa fullaccount. It is in all respects excellently done. It 
shows a remarkable amount of examination and research. ‘he authors 
are certainly to be congratulated upon the result of their labours.” 
Scotsman. 
“* A truly great work.”—Beli’s Life. 
“* We realise the immense labour required to complete it.” 
Forest and Stream. 


“Anglers now possess for the first time soma 
treasures embraced in the literature of their hn tag ~ Anensenrguaa “= 

“ It was not until Mr. Satchell took up the chase (which Mr. Westwood 
had previously commenced) and threw his personal intelligence and zeal 
into the pursuit of the stray *‘ Waltons,’ the lurking ‘ Secrets of Angling’ 
and the protean * Markhams.’ that the angling-book collector could be s. ra 
to have found a true ‘guide, philesopher, and friend,’ It is no 
mere catalogue of books—the dry details of titles, editions, and pages ake 
enlivened by pleasant little ripples of bibliographical gossip, by odds and 
ends of angling lore, and by many a quaint and amusing extract from the 
rarest of the treasures now, for the first time, adequately described and 
properly enumerated. The bibliography of ‘ The Compleat Angler’ is one 
of the distinguishing features—we might almost be tempted to give it th 
palm of pre-eminence, were it not for the ‘Markhams,’ or some oth = 
Gordian knots, which have been subjected to a process of disentanglement 
—that cannot fail to excite the wonder of experts in this branch of biblio 
graphy... . By consulting the * Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ the ectlacter 
will fied his pocket saved, his temper preserved, and his difficulties tly 
lessened. To the students of books in general this new ittlegnenne is 
absolutely indispensable, whilst in appearance, and a certain air of nd - 
scious importance, it ranks upon an equality with the admirable “Book of 





British Topography’ published by Mr. W, Satchell Jast year.’ 
Derbyshire Advertiser 


IN THE COUNTRY: ESSAYS. 


By the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 


“ An extremely pleasant set of essays, {The writer possesses a keen love 
of country sights and sounds.”— Athenaeum, 

“* Nobody can take a more pleasant companion with him on his summer 
holidays.” —Academy. 

“There are in these essays many historical allusions, descriptions of 
scenery, scientific observations, accounts of old customs and superstitions, 
‘ballads and ghost stories, all given in a cheery, chatty style.” 

eds Mercury. 

“To such, papers like those of Mr. Watkins must be as glimpses of an 
unknown wor!ld of beauty and refreshment ; a veritable recreation to the 
mind, and a rest to the weariness of followivg the ever-recurring political 
questions of theday. . . . He brings to his subject a well-cultivated 
mind and a broad sympathy with the objects a‘ound him. It is a treat to 
go *In the Country ’ with Mr. Watkins."—Land and Water. 

“A keen observer and sincere lover of nature, the author i« equally 
happy in his descriptions of the lanes of Devon and the wilds of Cornwall, 
the Scotch mountains and the Wolds of Yorkshire.”— Westminster Review. 

“* Written in a pleasant, chatty manner, in the true vein of a sportsman, 


a naturalist, and a scholar; and they may be recommended as furnishing a 
little volume of very agreeable reading ’— Field. 

**We recommend all who have not previously made the acquaintance of 
the author to do so at their earliest opportunity. Mr. Watkins has some- 
thing of the rich bucyancy of Christopher North, tinged with the quick 
observation of the ‘ Gamekeeper at Home.’”—Notes and Queries. 

* Filled with the fragrance of the heather on the hillside are the papers 
written by the Kev. M. G. Watkins, now published in one volume. . . . 
The papers are admirably written. They show that the author hes a 
healthy mind, which can find hovest employment in the c.untry, and can, 
with that pleasure, mingle those other pleasures which come of wide 
literary knowledge. It is a very charming book.”—Scotsman. 

** There are some fine touches in * Devon Lanes and their Associations,” 
and ‘Amongs tthe Heather ‘shows a4 mind really familiar with the mysteries 
of nature and the charms of country life.” —Tub/et, 

** Mr. Watkins writes with the ease and informality which should dis- 
tinguish essays of this kind. . . . The author has considerable anti- 
quarian information, which he does not obtrude, however, His descriptions 
of nature are very good.”—Lloyd’s News. 








Lonpon: W. SATCHELL, 19, Tavistock Srreer, Covent GARDEN, W.C. 





SELECTION FROM 


JAMES NISBET & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LAW of JEHOVAH. By the Rev. 


J. MATTHEW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


VOICES of the GOOD SHEPHERD and 


SHADOWS of the GREAT ROCK: a Daily Book in the Words of 
Scripture, with an Introduction. By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., 
Author of “* Morning and Night Watches.” !6mo, Is. 6u, 


“YOUR INNINGS”: a Book for School- 


boys. By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A.. Author of ** Dav by 
Day,” &c. With Introductory Note by the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


HIS STEPS. By the Rev. George Everard, 


M.A. Small crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 6d, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAY- 


INGS. By A PRESBYTER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 5s, 
IS ALL WELL? By Christian Redford, 


Author of *‘ The Kingdom.” 16mo, Is, 


GOD WITH US. By Anna Shipton, Author 


of ** The Upper and Nether Springs.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN, M.D. By Miss Warner. (New 


hn of the ** Golden Ladder Series.”) Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 


UNDER a CLOUD. By the Rev. T.S. 


MILLINGTON. Crown 8vo, Lilustrated, cloth, 33. 6d. 


ALICE’S PUPIL. By Miss M'Clintock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Dale 
6d. 


CISSY’S TROUBLES. By Darley 


Author of “ Little Bricks.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


SPOILT GUY. By Darley Dale. Crown 


8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2+. 6d. 


DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT and POLISHED: 


a Tale of City Arab Life. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Crown 8vo, 
Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 


THE MADMAN and the PIRATE. By 


R, M. BALLANTYNE. Crown &vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


KATHLEEN. By Miss Agnes Giberne. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 


THE CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE. By 


L. T. MEADE, Author of **A London Baby.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated, 58. 


MOTHER’S QUEER THINGS. By Miss 


ANNA WARNER, Author of *‘ What Aileth Thee?” &c. 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 


LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. 


By Miss EVERETT GREEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d, 


MISS MARSTON’S GIRLS and their CON- 
FIRMATION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF THE LATE 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


LIFE ECHOES. By the late Frances Ridley 


HAVERGAL. With Twelve Ch rap ti by the 
Baroness Helga von Cramm. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. CSaortly. 


SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS. 


With Twelve Coloured Illustrations of Alpine Scenery and Flowers 
the Baroness Helga von Cramm. By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVER- 
GAL, Small 4to, cloth, extra gilt, 12s.; also without Coloured Iilustra- 
tions, small crown 8vo, 5s. 


LILIES and SHAMROCKS. By Frances 


RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Cloth, square l6mo, Is. 


UNDER HIS SHADOW: a Collection of 
ne Poems, Royal 32mo, Is. 6d., cloth, gilt edges; bound in 


MORNING STARS; or, Names of Christ 


for His Little Ones. Royal 32mo, 9.., cloth 


SONGS of PEACE and JOY. The Words 
Selected from “* The Ministry of Song’ and ** Under the Surface.” Th* 
Music by CHARLES H, PURDAY, Feap. 4to, 3s., cloth, gilt edges ; «fF 
io paper covers, Is. 6d. 


“ — ” 
LIFE MOSAIC: The Ministry of Song 
and “Under the Surfaco,” in 1 vol. With Twelve Illustrations of 
Alvine Scenery and Flowers by the Baroness Helga von Cramm. 
Printed in Colours, under the Buperintendence of the Artist, by Kaut- 
manu, of Baden, Small 4to, extra cloth gilt, 12s. 


THE MINISTRY of SONG. Royal 32mo, 


1s. 61., cloth, gilt edges ; bound in roan, 2s. 6d. 


UNDER the SURFACE: Poems. Crown 
8vo, 5s., cloth ; also Cheap Edition, royal 32mo, Is, 6d., cloth, gilt edges; 
bound in roan, 2s, 6d. 

Miss Havergal’s Poems may also be had in ap elegant cloth case, con- 
taining “* Under the Surface,” “ The Ministry of Song,” and “* Under His 

Shadow.” Price 6s. 


London: James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners-street, W- 
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“THE VOYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE.” 


NOTICE.—The above narrative of ARCTIC 
EXPLORATION, from the Journals of the late 
LIEUT-COM. GEORGE W. De LONG, with 


many Illustrations and Maps, is now ready, price 
36s., in 2 vols., demy 8vo, and may be had at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’. 

Lonpon : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


NOTICE.—Mr. LEWIS MORRIS’ S New Volume 
entitled “SONGS UNSUNG,” jcap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s., will be published next week. 


Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. Edited by 


the Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, M. A., assisted by the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bart., mi A., the Rev. 
in — DEN, M.A., C. A. ‘M. FEN NELL, M.A., Colonel W. PATERSON, the Rev. ©. P . MILNER, 
and others. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—“ There are on every page a great number of words which it is no 
shame for the best educated not to know, because they belong to technical, not literary, language. We believe, 
in short, that almost everything which can be reasonably expected to be found ina dictionary will be found here.’ 

The SPECTATOR says :— The utility of the book is manifest; that it is done by competent hands, we do 
not doubt. The reputation of the writers is sufficient guarantee, and ‘all our examination of the items has tended 
to confirm the belief. The scholarship, in particular, so generally deficient in books of this kind, is exact.” 

The ACADEMY “says :—‘‘ An immense deal of trouble has been bestowed on its preparation, both in collect- 
ing information and i in condensing it for use. In one sense it may almost be called an original work, and not a 


mere compilation.’ 
Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO, 




















Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Seventy-four Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire, 42s. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM: 


A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. 
By 8S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., 


P rofessor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College; Author of Tonic ‘nd Syllabic Dictionaries 
of the Chinese Language. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Puace. 
TWO NEW NOVELS BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


PARDON ED. 


By A. M. HOPKINSON, Author of “ Waiting.” 








THE GREAT SOCIAL NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


THY NAME IS TRUTH. 


A NEW SOCIAL AND POLITICAL NOVEL. 
By A NEW WRITER of GREAT POLITICAL and SOCIAL IMPORTANCE. 





Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Mitton Hovsz, Suox Lanz, Fizet Street. 





8vo, pp. xxxii—531, cloth, 10s. 


GENESIS: 
WITH A TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


Strongly bound, price 21s. 


How to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, much Enlarged, 
with 100 Plates and 536 peges of Letterpress, is now ready. 


London: HARRISON, Pall-mall. 





WORKS on RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 


OFFERED, AT THE PRICES AFFIXED, BY 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 
15, Piccadilly, LONDON. 


Barddas; or, Bardism: a Collection of * 
Original Documents, illustrative of the Theology, Discipline, 
and Usages of the Bardo-Druidic System of the Isle of Britain, 
with Translations and Notes, by J. WILLIAMS AB ITHEL, 
Vol. L, all po thick 8vo, xxxv. and 425 pp.—a portion 
of the Second Volume, containing “ Privilege and Usage,” 
pp. 9—168, being all printed—together 2 vols., 8vo — at 
24s.), c! oth 862—72 010 6 


Barrett’s Magus; or, Celestial In- 
TELLIGENCER : a Complete System of Occult Philosophy, 


in Three Books, 4to, Twenty-three curious Engravings of 
—— Magical and Cabalistical F.gures, &c., Koxburghe, ' 





s d. 





1o 
Bhagavad-Gita (The): a Sanskrit 
Philosophical Poem, Translated by J. C. THOMSON, sq. am. 
8vo, the Original Unabridged Edition, exix. and 55 pp., cleth, 

10s, 6d. Hertford, 1858 0 5 0 
the same, Large Paper, royal 8vo, cloth, 

2\s. 076 


Bible Myths, and their Parallels i ro 
other RELIGIONS : being a Comparison of the Old and New 
Testament Myths and Miracles, with those of Heathen Nations 
of Antiquity ; considering also their Origin and Meaning, 
1 vol., 8vo, 600 pp., with numerous Illustrations, cloth 
New York, 1882 018 0 


Blavatsky (H. P.), Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Theosophical society.—ISIS UNVEILED: a 
Master Key to the Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science 
and Theology, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth New York, 1877 

The greatest modern work on the mysteries of Occult Philosophy. 


Digby (Kenelm).—The Broad Stone 
HONOUR; or, the True Sense and Practice of Chivalry, s 
Four Books: GOVEFRIDUS, | vol.; TANCREDUS, 1 vol. 
MORUS, 1 vol.; and OKLANDUS, 2 vols. —together 5 vols.. pe 
post 8vo, cloth, ‘£2 12s, 6d, 1876—-77 
MURUS, | vol., and ORLANDUS, 2 vols., are sold separately 


Early Ideas: aGroup of Hindoo Stories 
in English, Collected and Collated by ANARYAN, 8vo, 158 pp., 
cloth i881 0 3 6 
, Translations or Abstracts of the following Works :— 
Jesa; Vrihatkatha; Dasa Kumara ; Baital 
Peon, Singhasen Battisi; V ikrama- Charitra, Hari Das; 3 
Vv ikrama-Charitra, Bilhana. 
These stories have never been brought together in a single group 
in English dress before, and some of them had never been printed. 


Fergusson (James).— Rude Stone 
MONUMENTS in all COUNTRIES; their ages and uses, 560 
pp., with two hundred and thirty-four Illustrations, 8vo (pub. 
at 248.), cloth 1875 016 0 


Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
WORSHIP, the Forty-six lith 
to this work, imp. 4to, comprising pot pan designs of 
Hindu Ornamental Art, in portfolio, £1 1s. 3 
Equally i ing to Bible Stud and to Artiste. 


Just out, a most important work on the Science of Comparative 
keligion, Phallic Worship, &c. 


Forlong (Major-Gen. J. G. R.).— 
RIVERS of LIFE; or, Sources and Streams of the Faiths of 
Man in all Lands, showing the Evolution of Religious Thought 
from the rudest Symbolisms to the latest Spiritual Develop- 
ments, 2 vols., 4to, 1,270 pp., Seventeen Plates, Maps, and 339 
Wood-engravings of the symbols of Early Worships, with a 
Large Coloured Chart in a case, cloth 1883 6 6 0 

This is a large and important work on the comparative History 
of Religion ; it includes researches on Tree, Serpent, Phallic, Fire, 

Sun, and Ancestor Worships, the Early Faiths of Western Asia, 

Faiths of Western Aborigines in Europe, Faiths of Eastern Abori- 

gines, Non-Aryan, Aryan, and Shemitic. 


Inman’s (Dr. Th.).—Ancient Faiths 
embodied in ANCIENT NAMES ; Second Edition, 2 stout vols., 
8vo, numerous Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, rare 1872 3 0 0 
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Works illustrative of the Jain Religion and Fallessphy, x 
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Lea (Henry C.).—Superstition and 

FORCE : Essays on The Wager of Law, The Wager of Battlo, 
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Lee’s Glossary of Liturgical and 
ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS, 1 vol., 8vo, about 500 pp., with 
upwards ef a hundred Illustrations ‘on Wood (pub, at £1 1s.), 
RKoxburghe 1876 


another Copy, in cloth, cut edges 1876 


the same, Large Paper, 1 vol., royal 8vo, 
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Lenormant (Fr.).—Chaldean Magic: 
its Origin and Development, Translated from the French, with 
considerable Additions by the Author, 8vo, xii., 414, aud 18 pp. 
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The best book on Magic, 


Rodwell’s Koran, commonly called the 
**ALCORAN of MAHOMMED,” Re-arranged and Translated 
into English, with Notes, by A M. RODWELL, M.A., dem 
8vo, cloth, 12s 1876 0 9 0 
The only edition of the “ Koran” in which the Original Toxt 
appears in its correct chronological order, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 


WITH LORD STRATFORD in the 


CRIMEAN WAR. By JAMES HENRY SKENE, 
Author of “The Frontier Lands of the Christian 
and the Turk.” 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12s. 

“Those who turn aside from this volume imagining 
from its title, that the contents must be out of date, will 
have solid cause to regret their hastiness of judgment. 
Such — stories as Sie. Skene has to tell about the 
Great Elchi and his surroundings can never be out of 
date so long as any sense of humour is left in the world. 
So abundant is this anecdotal wealth that the reader 
may open the book ha apharard with the certainty of 
lighting upon some good thing.”’—Globe. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS: a Romance of the Peerage, some 
Singular Wills, Fihecy eo an Unexpected 
Reverse. By A FORMER MEMBER of 
the COUNGIL of the INCORPORATED LAW 
SOCIETY. 1 vol., 9s. 


IN the ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS: 


a Narrative of a Tourin the Vosges. By KATHER- 
INE LEE, Author of “A Western Wildiower,” 


&c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 9s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES of a BAR- 


RISTER’S CAREER. By Mr. SERJEANT BAL- 
as aaa. Popular Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


“A mine of information and amusement combined.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


RHODA 
BROUGHTON'S 


“BELINDA.” 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 8 vols., 


crown 8vo. 
“Ts clever, lively, and entertaining.” —Daily News. 


JULIET. By M.E. Carter. 3 vols. 


“A fresh, ‘bright study of country life. It is likea 
poem translated into prose.”—W. hite hall Review. 
* Easily and pleasantly written.” —Athenaeum. 


PUT to the PROOF. By Miss 


CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,” ke. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
aad ix A Struggle for Fame’ Mrs. Riddell has given her 
readers a clever picture of the realities of literature as a 
profession for desperate and needy men ay women.” 
ll Mall Gazette. 
“ Brimful of the quiet humour, the tender pathos, the 
graphic word- panting, and skilful character-sketching 
which mark all Mrs. Riddell’s stories.” —Society. 


ABIGEL ROWE: a Chronicle of 


the Regency. By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “ Lady Grizel,” “ My Lords of Strogue,” 
&c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. _ on Wednesday next. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Imp. 8vo, fully Illustrated, 21s. 


CRUISE OF THE ALERT 


Four Years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and 
Mascarene Waters. 
By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D. 
(Staff-Surgeon on Board H.M.S. “‘ Alert’’). 


Illustrated with Sixteen Full-page Plates and several Wood- 
cuts from Sketches by the Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. 


EVOLUTION AND NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 


By W. F. KIRBY (British Museum). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. (This day. 


NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. 
By Miss A. 8. C. WALLIS. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the Author’s assistance, by 
E. J. IRVING. 


Extracts from Dutch Critiques. 


Dr. J. TEN BRINK.—“ This extraordinary book is a valuable (acquisition 
to our literature. The author has thoroughly sifted her and 
sents us with an excellent historical sketch. . + People poo teers ofa 
want of ideas in the Dutch novel; here we find a stock on which an 
ordinary novelist might base half-a-dozen of his stories.” 

Professor A. PIERSON.—“‘ This book is important enough to be treated 
from various points of view. Without being indebted to anyone’s recom- 
mendation, it has been universally read,” 

HANDELSBLAD.—*“ It is impossible to read this book, the work of a 
young ut af ra twenty years of age, without a feeling of amazement. ” 

PORT. —“*A triumph for Dutch literature. . . 
three on ay — a beautiful whole, | fall of thrilling episodes, vivid 
descriptions, and i 

ZO: ITA GS6 LAD. —* This work is in the highest degree noteworthy, 

ly for its - _ It is ineomprehensible that a 
young gi girl should have written such a “work.” 

Dr. COHEN ST’ UART.—“ = genial work s a very youthful writer 
moves a i . . An extraordinary 
mast 

KE RELYE COURANT.—*“ It is a pleasure to draw attention to 
this remarkable literary phenomenon. . . It is rich in subtle and 
delicate thought, and contains exquisitely drawn sketches, both of nature 
and of human life.” 
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Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY. 
(Corresponding to Euclid, Books I. and ITI.) 
With numerous Diagrams. | 3s. 6a. 3: This day. _ 


With Twenty Blackboard Drawings, thick crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
OBJECT LESSONS. 


By W. and H. ROOPER, 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SEEING AND THINKING: 
Elementary eer ~ Exercises in Grammar, Composition, 
Logical Analysis. 
By am... SCHAIBLE, Ph.D., F.C.P. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Edited by T. F. ALTHAUS, B.A. 





To be Completed in Six Grades. 


THE MUSICIAN. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Grades I, and IL., 2s. each. 


“ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquiring 
technical knowledge, but we are quite certain that Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road 
is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any pianoforte 
student, If anyone will work through his First Grade « onscientiously, by 
toe time he has reached the end of it he will have mastered many difficulties 
in harmony and musical form which he might have hitherto thought were 
almost insurmountable. The work supplies a deficiency in musical litera- 
ture which has long been felt ; and we earnestly recommend the study of it 
to all those who wish to become intelligent pianoforte plavers.” 

Saturday Review. 


A GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 
By Dr. G. HEIN. 
Pp. 16, 4to, in wrapper, 6d. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


By F. A. WHITE, B.A. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to 
IRELAND: o tie a Short His of the Remedial 
Measures y the British Parliament for Ireland 
between the a tears 1831 and 1881. By R. BARRY 
O’BRIEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “The Parliamentary History of the Irish 
Land Question.’? Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT, after acknowledging the receipt of a copy of Mr. 
O'Brien’s work, says : :— “If men will read your history of the fifty years 
they will know more of Ireland, and may make more allowance for a 

resent unhappy state of the relations between her and the more po 
sland. I thank you for your kindness in sending me your book. 1 hope 
it may be extensively read and prove useful.” 


NEW NOVEL.BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WRECK 
OF THE GROSVENOR.” 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


A SEA ———- By W. Clark Russell. 


“Avery moving 8! . . An autobiographical narrative related 
from dictation and ited” by the gentleman whose name appears u' the 
title-pege, and than whom there is none living, as experience would lead 
one to think, better calculated to do justice to the task, He evidently has 
the sea in his blood. The narrative is written with great “ant 
picturesqueness, knowledge, and sympsthy, and, when occasion offers, 
with much drollery.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** There is no man in the present day who can write sea stories so well as 
Mr. Clark Russell. . . He has, in his most recent novel, ‘A Sea Queen,’ 
gone out of his ordinary track, and has given us a (story of sea and land 
= is of a different design, and is wholly ad in 

is a good, healthy, wholesome story, and it deserves to be read.” 








“No one at the present time writes with so powerful a ocirions the author 
about all that relates to those ‘ who go down to the sea in shi In 
the writer’s books not only is a framework of truth skilfully blended with 
fiction, but the ch of his their their man- 
ner of thought and speech, are xanapel in a manner so simple and _ 80 
vivid as to prove him possessed of no ordinary talent.”—Morning P 


meee BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 
RIGHT HON. EARL DUFFERIN, K.C.B. 


“OUR SCEPTRED ISLE” and its WORLD- 
WIDE EMPIRE. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 


ROMANTIC STORIES of the LEGAL 


PROFESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A 
New Edition. With 138 Original Woodcuts by Browne. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


WHITTIER’S BAY of SEVEN ISLANDS. 
ag yy on Hand-made Paper, bound in parchment, 
2s. 

THE NEW ADDITIONS TO “LOW’S STANDARD 
6s. NOVELS” ARE :— 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’S “LITTLE LOO.” 
MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S “DAISIES and 


BUTTERCUPS: a Novel of the Upper Thames.’’ 


MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S “ALARIC 
SPENCELEY.” 


MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S “THE SENIOR 


PARTNER.” 


NEW JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 
THE GREEN RAY. By Jules Verne? 


With Forty-four Graphic Illustrations. Small post 
8vo, cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

THE CRUSOES of GUIANA; or, the 
White Tiger. eg BOUSSENARD. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


JACK ARCHER: a Tale of the Crimea. 


By G. A. HENTY. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, gilt edges, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
THE STORY of ROLAND. Illustrated by 


Howard Pyle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY of SIEGFRIED. By James 
BALDWIN. [Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Crown 8v0, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

UP STREAM: a Journey from the Present 
to the Past. Pictures and Words by R. ANDRE. 
4to, fancy boards, 5s. 

PERSEUS the GORGON SLAYER. Illus- 


trated by T. R. Spence. The Tale told in English by 
W. J. GORDO Thirty very beautiful Coloured 
Plates. 4to, fancy boards, 5s. 


THE BOATS of the WORLD. Depicted 


and Described by ONE of the CRAFT. Containing 
upwards of Eighty Coloured Illustrations of the Prin- 
cipal Types of Rowing and Sailing Boats in use 
among Civilised and Savage Nations, With - al 
tive Letterpress. Crown 4to, fancy boards, 3s, 6d 


London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szantz, & RrvineTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.0. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Expansion of England : Two Courses of 
Lectures. By J. R. Seeley. (Macmillan.) 


TueseE Lectures, delivered at the University 
of Cambridge, are of a different character to 
the historical course which is usually addressed 
to an undergraduate audience. They deal 
with events which Professors of History are 
apt to treat in a languid and colourless 
manner as being too modern for study. His- 
torians tell us that history should not merge 
into contemporary politics. The object of 
Prof. Seeley is to combat this view. The 
aim of his teaching is to establish the funda- 
mental connexion between history and politics. 
They are only different versions of the same 
study. If we desire to understand the 
meaning of English history we should study, 
not the past of England only, but her future 
also. England has been almost exclusively 
occupied during the last three centuries with 
its expansion into Greater Britain. This term 
is conveniently used to designate the net- 
work of our colonies and our great dependency 
of British India. The colonial question and 
the Indian question bring the whole modern 
history of England in their train. In history 
“everything depends upon turning narrative 
into problems. So long as you think of history 
ag a mere chronological narrative, so long you 
are in the old literary groove which leads to 
no trustworthy knowledge, but only to that 
pompous conventional romancing of which all 
serious men are tired. Break the drowsy spell 
of narrative; ask yourselyes questions; set 
yourselves problems: your mind will at once 
take up @ new attitude; you will become an 
investigator ; you will cease to be solemn and 
begin to be serious. Now, modern Englisk 
history breaks up into two grand problems—the 
wr ay of the colonies and the problem of 

Prof. Seeley states these problems well and 
fearlessly, and he indicates with much acute- 
ness the conditions and tendencies which 
assist or hamper their solution. His treat- 
ment of India evinces a remarkable insight 
into the character of our Indian Government. 
This little book, and another brochure of 
even smaller dimensions recently issued by 
the same firm of publishers—to which, for 
obvious reasons, it is superflucus to allude 
further, except to say that these remarks are 
even more applicable to it than to Prof. 
Seeley’s Lectures—are both written by men 
who have no official concern with India, who 
have never visited the country, and who 
have derived all their knowledge of it from 
imdirect sources; but they contain more 
valuable reflections on the nature of our 
administration of India, on the constitution 
of our empire, on the effects of our rule, 





and on the dangers, external and internal, 
which may befall it, and they offer also 
more valuable suggestions in regard to the 
future of India, than are to be found in any 
similar works put forth by Indian officials of 
the widest experience. There is an advantage 
in being untrammelled by official antecedents. 
The opinions of those who have passed long 
years of service in India are unconsciously 
weighed down and narrowed by a bias de- 
rived from their whole life and environment. 
Many admirable books about India have 
indeed been written by Anglo-Indians, officials 
and non-officials; but it happens that the 
tendency of officials is to exalt unduly the 
excellence of the work on which they have 
been themselves engaged, and so err on the 
side of excessive self-laudation. It results 
from this unfortunate, but natural, tendency 
that it is always necessary to make a wide 
allowance for the optimistic character of most 
Anglo-Indian writers; and the higher the 
authority the more sure is he to be an 
apologist, or, perhaps, a biographer, of his 
own administration, and the more needful it 
is to discount his conclusions, On the other 
hand, there are pessimist writers who have 
both courage and the ability to express their 
opinions. Such men have discharged, and 
continue to discharge, a useful function— 
a function which wili always be necessary so 
long as officials like Mr. Justice Stephen and 
Sir Lepel Griffin are found to maintain that 
our Indian government is the most beneficent, 
most perfect, and most unalterable that can 
be imagined. But the work of Mr. Hynd- 
man, Mr. Keay, or Mr. Connell is at the 
best but critical only; it may wither and 
destroy, but it does not replace. The real 
need of India is reconstruction ; and it is the 
special value of such books as The Expansion 
of England and the monograph on Jndia in 
the ‘*English Citizen” series that, being 
composed without prejudice and with an 
adequate knowledge ot the facts of the case, 
they fall neither into the Scylla of pessimism 
nor the more awful Charybdis of bombast, but 
lead directly to the formation of administra- 
tive principles on which a reconstructive 
policy can be based. 

It is impossible in these columns to discuss 
such large questions as are here raised. It 
will be sufficient, perhaps, to allude to one 
portion of Prof. Seeley’s book, and it is 
certainly one of the most interesting—where 
he disproves the notion of any existing 
nationality in India. A misconception on 
this subject is very general among those who 
have only given it their imperfect attention. 


‘*We content ourselves with remarking that 
we in England would be most unwilling to be 
governed by the French, and that the French 
would be sorry to be governed by the Germans, 
and from their example we draw the conclusion 
that the people of India must in like manner 
feel it a deep humiliation to be governed 
by the English. Such notions spring from 
mere idleness and inattention. It does not 
need proving, it is sufficient merely to state, 
that it is not every population which constitutes 
a nationality. The English and French are 
not mere populations; they are populations 
united in a very special way and by very special 
forces. Let us think of some of these uniting 
forces, and then ask whether they operate upon 
the populations of India.’’ 





Prof, Seeley has no difficulty in showing 
that there is no community of race or lan- 
guage in India; that there is no sense of 
common interest, no habit of forming into a 
single political whole; there is also no com- 
mon religion, which is probably the strongest 
and most important of all the elements which 
go to constitute nationality. There is there- 
fore no real sentiment of patriotism among 
the people. It is this fact, he goes on to 
explain, that makes our empire in India 
possible. The armies which have won our 
victories in India have always consisted 
mainly of native troops ; and that we are able 
to hire these native troops for service is due 
to the fact that there is no feeling of 
nationality among them. This is true of the 
past, and it is, to a very great extent, still 
true of the present. But, as Prof, Seeley 
continues, 

‘*Tf this state of things should alter, if by any 
process the population should be welded into 
a single nationality, if our relation to it should 
come to resemble even distantly the relation of 
Austria to Italy, then I do not say we ought 
to begin to fear for our dominion, I say we 
ought to cease at once to hope for it.... The 
moment a mutiny is but threatened which shall 
be no mere mutiny, but the expression of a 
universal feeling of nationality—at that moment 
all hope is at an end, and all desire ought to be 
at an end, of preserving our empire. For we 
are not really conquerors of India, and we 
cannot rule her as conquerors ; if we undertook 
to do so, it is not necessary to enquire whether 
we could succeed, for we should assuredly be 
ruined financially by the mere attempt.” 


It is then suggested—and this is one of those 
acute remarks which indicate a true insight 
into our position—that our own rule is perhaps 
doing more than was ever done by former 
governments to make a nationality in India 
possible. When a common head exists which 
is ursympathetic with all its subjects, there 
is always a probability that the latter will 
consent to merge their own minor differences, 
and unite in their opposition to the common 
head. Organisation only is wanted, and a 
nucleus around which the elements of oppo- 
sition may cluster. We have ourselves estab- 
lished the basis of such an organisation. It 
is education, and education according to 
English ideas and on the lines of Western 
civilisation, that will serve to unite the vary- 
ing forces among the Indian populations. It 
is vain to resist this tendency; it is now 
merely a matter of time; the great problem 
before us is to smooth over the period of 
transition without disturbance. It would be 
a frightful calamity if some unforeseen 
disaster in Europe were to compel us to 
withdraw from our occupation of India, 
But it were mere folly to blind ourselves 
to the inevitable tendency of events and 
not to recognise that our occupation of 
the country cannot be permanent, and that 
the relations between England and India 
already show signs of change. The Anglo- 
Indian agitation of which we have lately 
heard so much, the anti-native protests 
against the policy of Lord Ripon—protests 
which assert that “ the only people who have 
any right to India are the British” —these 
are the very excess of folly in that they are 
calculated to excite an opposition, a national 
feeling, among the natives, in the face of 
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which we shall be powerless, before the 
country is ripe for such a consummation. At 
such a time true statesmanship will content 
itself, as the present Government is now 
doing, with control and guidance and the due 
exercise of care and caution in all measures of 
reform. 

It may be allowed, also, to forecast a 
future, dim and distant though it be, the 
gradual attainment of which it is our privilege 
to regulate. If the eventual creation of a 
national spirit in India is a fact of which we 
cannot doubt, it is better to familiarise our- 
selves with the conception while its realisation 
is still remote. We may assert with con- 
fidence that England should no more break 
from its past than should India break from 
the traditions of the Hindu, Mahomedan, 
or British periods of its history. We may 
anticipate a time when the existence of 
healthy relations will be guaranteed by the 
establishment of a federation of native States 
under the colonial supremacy of England. 
And we may venture to look for the basis of 
external order to the recognition of that 
organisation which from time immemorial 
has existed in India—a patrician aristocracy 
of indigenous growth, trained by past asso- 
ciations to control and lead the lower orders 
of the people. 

H. J. 8. Corron. 








Oruise of the “Alert” in Patagonian and 
Polynesian Waters. By R. W. Coppinger. 
(Sonnenscheir. ) 


TaERe are few better opportunities of making 
valuable natural-history collections in regions 
little known to science than those afforded by 
her Majesty’s surveying ships. And when the 
Alert, which had already won the honour of 
having attained the highest Northern latitude, 
was selected as the ship in which Sir George 
Nares was to proceed on a voyage of explora- 
tion in high Southern latitudes, the Admiralty 
determined to appoint as medical officer a 
gentleman who had already proved his capacity 
as a naturalist and geologist. The immediate 
results of this wise policy are that, besides 
the benefits which naturally accrue to com- 
merce and the Navy from a series of important 
surveys, science has been enriched by valuable 
collections illustrative of the fauna and flora 
of the countries visited in the course of the 
voyage. 

The principal objects of the expedition 
were to continue the survey of the Straits 
of Magellan, to investigate the nature and 
exact position of certain doubtful reefs and 
islands in the South Pacific Ocean, and to 
survey a portion of the coasts of Australia. 
The special object of the Magellan portion of 
the work was to make such a detailed survey 
of the sheltered channels leading northward 
from Port Tamar to the Gulf of Pefias as would 
enable vessels to pass from the Straits to the 
Pacific, and vice versa, without having to 
encounter the marine discomforts of the old 
Cape Horn highway. Should the Panama 
.Canal ever be completed, the Horn will perhay 8 
fall even more out of date than the Cape of 
Good Hope; but, in the meantime, the im- 
portance of the Aleré’s surveying operations 
can hardly be overrated. For, as a graphic 





writer has truthfully remarked, “the Horn 
does not improve.” There is as Jmuch 
“ weather’? down there now as when that 
other Alert whose adventures are described 
in Two Years before the Mast made her 
memorable voyage forty-two years ago. It 
blows and snows as hard there now as it did 
when the old Wager rounded it, and when 
Drake or Anson was rolling among its stu- 
pendous combers; and, to quote the same 
writer, 


‘it is off the Horn where the galley fire gets 
washed out, and where, therefore, the stream- 
ing and hungry watch below have nothing to 
eat but what they may find in the bread-barge ; 
where the tears freeze in a man’s eyes faster 
than the most pitying angel of a woman living 
could wipe them away; where one is glad to 
keep one’s sea-boots on for fear that one’s toes 
may go as well as the boots when they are 
hauled off; where everything is like sheet and 
bar iron aloft; where the very cockroaches 
turn in to wait for the Equator, and the hardiest 
rats are so put to it with frost that they watch 
in the gloom until a man goes to bed and falls 
asleep, in the hope of getting a meal off his 
nose. 


It is doubtful, indeed, if the Horn has improved 
much since Pigafetta, Magellan’s secretary, 
concluded his account of the first circum- 
navigation of the world with the remark that 
“This voyage is so difficult and dangerous 
that it is not likely it will ever be attempted 
again.” 

Owing to the great increase of ocean 
navigation within the last few years, the 
passage of the famous Cape has long ceased 
to be a thing to boast about. But of the 
natives inhabiting the Patagonian channels 
between the Gulf of Pefias and Smyth’s 
Channels very little was known before the 
visit of the Alert; and Dr. Coppinger’s notes 
on their physical characteristics and habits 
of life are not the less interesting because, of 
all the savage tribes of whom he has had 
experience—including the Australian aborig- 
ines, who are generally credited with being of 
the lowest order—he believes that they “ bear 
away the palm as the most primitive among all 
the varieties of the human species.” ‘‘ It would 
indeed be difficult to imagine a more diabolical 
cast of countenance than that presented by 
these savages ;” and the effect of this expres- 
sion is heightened in the male adults by the 
practice of knocking out a front tooth, and 
by the peculiar growth of the hair, which 
sometimes covers the temples as well as the 
scalp, giving the forehead a narrow pyramidal 
appearance. Regarding their treachery there 
can be no doubt. Their faces alone indicate 
it; and further evidence was supplied by the 
master of a small sealing schooner, who gave 
the officers of the Alert a detailed account of 
an attack made upon his vessel about two 
years ago in Picton Channel. 


‘“‘He lay at anchor one night in fancied 
security, when he was surprised by a large party 
of natives who came alongside in seven canoes. 
A dreadful struggle ensued, in which his crew 
defended themselves with their guns against the 
axes, spears, sticks, and stones of their savage 
assailants. The natives were eventually driven 
off, but not before five of the sealers had lost 
their lives.” 


The sealers are now well aware of the anxiety 





of the natives to gain possession of their 
vessels, and consequently put no trust in 
their overtures of friendship. “A white 
man is feared only so long as his party is 
known to be the strongest.” It has been 
stated by Admiral Fitzroy, on the authority 
of Mr. Low, a sealing captain, that during 
times of scarcity these savages are not above 
resorting to cannibalism; and that for this 
purpose they select as victims the old women 
of the party, “killing them by squeezing 
their throats while hoiding their heads over 
the smoke of a green wood fire.” Dr. 
Coppinger considers the evidence on this 
point to be so circumstantial that it can hardly 
be doubted. He noticed that the propor- 
tion of old people among the natives was 
singularly small, which may either support 
Mr. Low’s opinion or may be the natural 
consequence of the short span of life which is 
allotted to these wretched people. They 
lead a wandering life, constantly moving in 
their canoes from place to place, and travel. 
ling in “ families ” of about twelve individuals, 
“all of whom stow in the same canoe and 
sleep in the same hut.” The precise relation- 
ship existing between the different members 
of such “ families” was not ascertained; but 
a party of twelve would probably consist of 
three men, five women, and four children. 
The affection of these savages for their 
children does not seem to be of a very stable 
character, for, by all accounts, they are 
willing to part with them for a trifling con- 
sideration, such as a few necklaces or some 
ship’s biscuit. Byron, in his narrative of the 
loss of the Wager, goes even farther than 
this. He states that on one occasion a 
savage was so exasperated with his son—a 
child of three years, who had accidentally 
dropped into the water a basket containing 
some sea-eggs (Hchini)—that he “ caught the 
boy up in his arms and dashed him with the 
utmost violence against the stones,” the child 
dying soon afterwards. The men are almost 
entirely naked, though it is evident that they 
are keenly sensible to the cold, as they were 
frequently seen *‘ with their teeth chattering 
and trembling from head to foot as the rain, 
wind, and spray swept over their unprotected 
skins.” The women generally have a large 
sealskin mantle, but they will readily part 
with this, their only covering, for a plug of 
tobacco. Their diet consists chiefly of 
mussels and limpets, and it is only during - 
the breeding season of the Magellan seals that 
these unfortunate wretches can luxuriate 
upon a diet of fresh meat. Altogether, it is 
not surprising that the tallest man measured 
by Dr. Coppinger was only five feet three 
inches in height, the average being five feet 
one inch for the men, while the women were 
still shorter. Dr. Coppinger mentions that, 
in spite of a most diligent search, he only once 
succeeded in finding one “stone’’ axehead, 
and this was “lying among the shells of a 
very old abandoned kitchen-midden.”’ But 
at Tilly Bay he saw a number of glass 
implements among the tribe, to which King 
assigned the name ‘‘ Pecherai;’’? and he not 
only ascertained the method by which these 
were fashioned, but acquired considerable 
proficiency in the art himself. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
chapters on the Fuegians form the principal 
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part of this interesting book, though they 
will no doubt be more generally attractive 
than the notes on natural history, which 
must of necessity appeal to a somewhat select 
circle of readers. Dr. Coppinger tells us 
plainly at the outset that his main object 
is to give an account of the principal points 
of interest which came under his observation 
as a naturalist, and he sticks to his text in a 
manner that would have given high satis- 
faction to Queen Elizabeth herself. He is a 
close and accurate observer; and what he has 
to say is not only worth hearing, but is so 
said that one finds a pleasure in listening. 
He has done much towards clearing up several 
vexed questions as to the habits of petrels, 
albatrosses, and other sea-birds; and his 
descriptions of the structure and products of 
the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
are both interesting and valuable. It is 
almost impossible at this time to realise the 
vague, dread with which the Pacific and its 
islands were regarded only a century ago. 
Transportation to New South Wales was then 
considered a dreadful punishment by all but 
the boldest spirits. Anson’s famous voyage, 
which commenced in 1740, and was crowned 
by the capture of the great Manilla galleon, 
reads more like a particularly clever fiction 
than a narrative of actual facts; and barely 
half-a-century later we have the mutiny of the 
Bounty, the captain’s voyage of four thousand 
miles in an open boat with the few men whom 
the mutineers could not trust, the subsequent 
capture and punishment of some of the muti- 
neers, and the settlement of others in an 
island where they lived in happy obscurity 
for many years. All this forms a story which 
neither poet nor novelist could improve; and 
it contrasts strangely with Dr. Coppinger’s 
account of the present condition of Fiji, which 
is close to the place where the mutiny 
occurred. He tells us that “‘ Ratu Joe,” the 
youngest son of the redoubted King Cacobau, 
surprised the officers of the Alert * by speak- 
ing exceedingly good English, and possess- 
ing an intimate knowledge of the ways and 
manners of civilised life.” The Fijians 
spoke very favourably of British rule; and, 
among other advantages of civilisation, 
they possess a newspaper, of which copies are 
frequently sent by post to England. With 
few exceptions, however, the islands of the 
Pacific have changed but little since the time 
of Cook; and, as Mr. Wilfred Powell lately 
told us, there are still hundreds never yet 
seen by white men save in the distance, and 
many that have never been seen at all. Much, 
therefore, remains to be done in this part of 
the world in the way of verification, more 
complete survey, and even discovery; and 
one of the most important features of Dr. 
Coppinger’s book is that it affords another 
proof of the invaluable services performed by 
the surveying branch of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. 

Thus various circumstances combine to make 
this handsome volume prominently interesting 
among modern books of travel. The absence 
of a map of any kind is to be regretted ; but 
there are some good illustrations, and alto- 
gether the Cruise of the Alert forms an im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of Pata- 
gonian and Polynesian waters. 

Grorce T, TEMPLE. 





The Animal-Lore of Shakspeare’s Time. By 
Emma Phipson. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 


Tue fact that no man can in these times be a 
master in every department of learning is 
receiving daily recognition and acknowledg- 
ment. With our ever-increasing supplies of 
information, we are learning that the only 
way to be successful workers is by concentra- 
tion. Hence, while it was possible a few 
decades ago for a writer to compose a com- 
mentary on the whole of Shakspere’s works, 
and say all there was to say, to-day it is found 
necessary to divide the garden into allotments 
and call in a variety of workers, each of whom 
shall thoroughly till his own plot, and see 
what produce it will render. Hence it is 
only a few months since we were introduced 
by Mr. Grindon to Shakspere’s hortus siccus. 
The Rev. H. Ellacombe had already told us a 
good deal about the plant-lore of our great 
author, and taken us to see him,-with hook 
and bait in hand, playing the part of an 
angler. Other writers have taken up the 
question of Shakspere’s Bible-lore and a 
number of other very varied topics, and now 
we are introduced to his menagerie or zo- 
ological garden. The very appropriate title 
of the work under review sufficiently explains 
to us that, while all the animals—using the 
term in its widest sense to include beasts of 
burden and of prey, fish, saurians, reptiles, 
birds, insects, and nondescript monstrosities— 
mentioned by Shakspere are brought together, 
the cages, ponds, and dens are made to receive 
such others as were known in his time, 
although not found in his collection. The idea 
is very apt, and we must congratulate the 
author on the happy way in which she has 
carried out her plan. 

In a work of this description, containing 
references to five or six hundred different 
creatures belonging to every branch of the 
animal kingdom, one cannot look for an 
original account of the objects discussed, 
Folk-lorists, as a rule, rest content at present 
with collecting what may have been written 
or said in the past, from the remotest to the 
most recent period; and, when these collec- 


tions have been completely sifted, arranged, 


and digested, it will then be possible for the 
student of philology, ethnology, and other 
branches of science to reduce the chaos to 
order. But there are master-hands and 
apprentices at work in bringing these 
materials together, and every earnest student 
is aware that it is possible to have the facts 
before him, and yet be little the better for his 
predecessors’ toil. In the present volume of 
near five hundred pages we have the matter 
very carefully digested and arranged in nine- 
teen chapters, varying in length as the groups 
of animals discussed vary in number and 
importance. While the “snobbish dog” 
claims a whole chapter for himselt—for 


**. , . a dog’s obeyed in office ”’ 


—s3ome twenty winged insects are treated in 
another, while about an equal number of 
water birds, birds of the field, fresh-water 
fish, and monsters respectively occupy other 
chapters. A useful list of “ Authors and 
Editions quoted” (from which we miss the 
valuable Mythologie zoologique of Count 
A, de Gubernatis), a brief lutroduction, and 





an Index—which is so good that we wish it 
had been considerably enlarged—make up the 
volume. One scarcely knows what to say of 
the hideous creature called a “ mantichora” 
which forms the frontispiece. It is the only 
illustration of which the work boasts, and is 
briefly described on p. 465. As we sit, 
threatening to report it for its ugliness, it 
grins at us with such defiance that we cannot 
repress a laugh, and promise not to expose it 
further. 

Miss Phipson informs us that the object she 
had in view in preparing her work was “ to 
bring together in an accessible form waifs 
and strays of information, collected from 
various sources, relating to medieval natural 
history, so far as animal life is concerned.” 
She claims for her volume the title of a 
**compilation,” a word which very correctly 
explains its character. The reader will thank 
her for having quoted the actual words of the 
authors employed, and will at once see the 
great advantage for purposes of reference of 
printing quotations from scarce and curious 
works in a type differing from that employed 
in the original text. Nor can we be too 
grateful for the manner in which chapter and 
verse are adduced for every important quota- 
tion. To test the accuracy of the writer in 
this matter would require free access to an 
extensive library; but the exactness and 
method which are the praiseworthy character- 
istics of the work make us feel perfect con- 
fidence in the author’s care and correctness. 

Two things in particular strike us as we 
take up the work and study its contents. 
First, we have on almost every page further 
illustrations of the exceedingly wide range 
which superstitions sweep ; and then we meet 
again and again with passages from ancieat 
and mediaeval writers which call up memories 
of present-day beliefs. Johnson says, refer- 
ring to a still popular notion, “’Tis a pity 
you had not ten lives—a cat’s and your 
own.” Popular superstition might surely be 
credited with the possession of these ten lives, 
which schoolmaster, lawyer, and divine alike 
fail in the taking. Among our English 
sailors, the appearance of the porpoise has 
always been regarded as indicative of coming 
storms. “ He lifts his nose like a porpus before 
a storm,” writes Webster in The Duchess of 
Malfy. When we meet with this same idea 
in the Far East we are at first tempted to ask 
whether the Asiatic boatman has borrowed 
from the British tar, or vice versa. But a 
little investigation shows us that the two 
races of human amphibians held these views 
long before they ever met each other. I have 
in my possession a curious charm brought 
from China, where it is worn by the boat 
people. It bears on one side the figure of a 
porpoise with its head rising above the water 
near a vessel in full sail. As the creature is 
regarded by the sailors with feelings of dread, 
they never employ its proper name when on 
the water, but call it euphemistically the 
“ black-and-white terror.”” Hence has arisen 
the couplet, which I may render thus: 

Black terror, white fright, 
Inauspicious is the sight. 
By a curious prosess this saying is now 
frequently applied to persons of evil disposi- 
tion, the sight of whom, as of a porpoise, 
brings ill-luck, As the author asks for sug- 
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gestions for a future edition, we may point 
out that many interesting facts of this kind 
are brought together in Mr. Jones’s Credu- 
lities, Past and Present, while the animal-lore 
of the East will receive special attention in my 
own forthcoming volume of Oriental Glean- 
ings. In connexion with the bat (p. 11) we 
may perhaps suggest the curious proverb found 
among the Afghans, Chinese, and others in 
the East respecting the “ strange combination 
of character of beast and bird which the bat 
was believed to possess, and which gave to 
Virgil the idea of the harpies.’ While the 
bat has long been regarded by us as foreboding 
misery and death to the inmates of the house 
where it entered, the Chinese look upon it as 
one of the most auspicious of creatures. 
Shortly after my marriage, we were one night 
very much startled at the loud squeaking of 
some strange visitor, and, on looking up, found 
that a bat which had come to make a call, 
having fixed itself firmly to the mcsquito 
curtain, was flapping its wings and making 
a most hideous noise. We managed at last 
to drive it away, and were much comforted 
in the morning when the native (Chinese) 
servants informed us that it was a most 
happy omen. In Samoa one species of bat is 
a great pet with the inhabitants of that 
group of islands. Respecting the mole, I 
have heard the farmers in the West of England 
make a very fair pun. That creature is 
there known as a “ want;” hence, when the 
wheat has been all used, the remark is made 
that ‘ the wants have eaten all the corn this 
year.” 

While we regard the lion (p. 17) as the 
king of beasts, the tiger enjoys that honour 
in the East. The Celestials inform us that 
the marks on the forehead of the august beast 
represent the ideograph for Hwang, or ruler, 
on which account a tiger's head is painted on 
the warrior’s shield. This fact is of interest 
in the study of heraldry—a subject which our 
author naturally touches on in connexion 
with the lion. The indifference of the Jew 
to the beauties of nature (p. 28) must not 
be regarded as singular, ‘Travellers and 
writers make constant reference to the exist- 
ence of the same want of admiration on the 
part of the most widely distributed races. 
One reference may be given out of many 
which I have marked during a long course of 
reading—Farrar, The Life and Work of St. 
Paul, i., pp. 19, 20, where several interesting 
notes are added. 

The notice of the mermaid is somewhat 
scanty (p. 103), but we are told that ‘* Shak- 
speare’s mermaids are all of the sweet-voiced 
siren type.” In the museum at Hongkong I 
remember seeing some years ago one of these 
veritable creatures; for, as Dennys tells us 
(Folk-lore of China), the original home of 
the mermaid is almost within sight of our 
Easternmost colony. The connexion of the 
mandrake with the horse in modern folk-lore 
may be here referred to. In Somersetshire 
and Northants alike, the root of briony, 
under the old name of mandrake, is given to 
horses to improve their condition. A wag- 
goner, the other day, found me trudging 
along a dreary lane in the latter county and 
offered me a ride. When I asked him if his 
horses ever eat mandrake, he replied that he 
did not think much of it, and would rather 





give them plenty of oats or beans. He said, 
moreover, that, while horses sometimes seemed 
improved for a time by the use of the root, 
they soon “fell off” and suffered from the 
poison. 

We have left no space for a notice of those 
chapters which treat of birds, fishes, and 
fabulous creatures. Among the latter we 
find the dragon, famous as being the heraldic 
emblem of the greatest nation in the East, 
and so largely associated with the weather- 
lore of many lands that a volume might be 
filled with interesting matter about it alone ; 
the cockatrice, mentioned in Scripture; the 
fire-drake—which, by-the-way, was an old 
name for the will-o’-the-wisp; the harpy, 
sphinx, centaur, and, last but not least, 
our old friend the sea-serpent. Those who 
know anything of the vast number of works 
recently produced in connexion with fish and 
birds will recognise at once the impossibility 
of doing justice to the interesting chapters 
treating of these creatures, and we must be 
content to send the reader to the work itself. 
We have nothing but praise for this useful 
compilation. The type, paper, and other 
details are such as to satisfy every reasonable 
demand, while the letterpress bears traces 
of the most careful revision. 

HILDERIC FRIEND. 








THREE GERMAN LIVES OF CHRIST. 


The Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 
Translated by John Walter Hope. Vol. I. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


The History of Jesus of Nazara. By Dr. 
Theodor Keim. ‘Translated by Arthur 
Ransom. Vol. VI. (Williams & Norgate.) 


The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald. 
Vol. VI.—* The Life and Times of Christ.” 
Translated by J. Frederick Smith. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Reapers who are acquainted with Prof. 
Weiss’s Biblical Theology will be prepared 
for the middle place which he occupies in his 
Life of Christ between the apologetical and 
the critical views. It is Prof. Weiss himself 
who uses the word “ criticism” in this abso- 
lute sense. His own work, however, is un- 
doubtedly an attempt at a critical reconstruc- 
tion of the life of Christ from the historical 
and other elements furnished by the gospels. 
Christianity, according to Prof. Weiss, is not 
to be sought by any means exclusively in 
the recorded teachings of Jesus, but rather 
in the witness of the apostles to certain 
historical facts, of which the central one is 
the expiatory efficacy of Christ’s death; in- 
deed, he goes so far as to intimate that 
Christian faith would remain just what it is 
had the gospels perished or never been 
written. The gospels themselves he regards 
as distinctly human productions, largely 
historical, indeed, but not necessarily without 
some admixture of legendary elements. The 
supernatural character of the history, he 
acutely remarks, would itself almost inevitably 
lead to the addition of fictitious miracles. 
He accepts the Fourth Gospel as the work of 
tie aged Apostle John, maintaining the 
superiority of its narrative where it differs 
from the Synoptics; but he admits that the 
speeches, while based on genuine reminis- 


cences of the words of Jesus, and not differing 
essentially from those reported by the other 
evangelists, have been somewhat coloured by 
the idiosyncrasies of the writer. The earliest 
source he finds in the Aramaic Gospel of 
Matthew, which, written about the year 
67, and consisting chiefly of the Logia of 
Christ, is now incorporated with our First 
Canonical Gospel. In our Second Gospel we 
have the genuine memoirs of Peter, on which, 
again, our First Gospel is dependent for its 
narrative. The Gospel of St. Luke, accord- 
ing to Prof. Weiss, is independent of our 
Matthew, but makes use not only of the Peter 
Memoirs, but also of the original Matthew 
document, whose features, indeed, it some- 
times presents more accurately than is the 
case with our First Gospel. 

With this view of the sources, it will 
easily be understood that Prof. Weiss, while 
freely admitting that there have been mis- 
takes on the part of the evangelists, retains 
as historical a much larger portion of their 
narrative than does the destructive criticism 
of Strauss, or even that of such writers 
as Renan and Keim. ‘Thus he _ believes 
that Jesus must have been really descended 
from David, not so much because the 
two genealogies are necessarily authentic 
—he does not, however, refuse to accept 
them, the one as the genealogy of Joseph, the 
other as that of Mary—as because otherwise 
it would have been impossible for him to put 
forward any claim to the Messiahship. The 
birth at Bethlehem, on the other hand, 
was not so indispensable a qualification for 
the Messianic office; and, if there was no 
sufficient motive for a legend, the fact may be 
received as historical. On this point, it must 
be said, Prof. Weiss differs from the compiler 
of our First Gospel, or, rather, from “ the chief 
priests and scribes of the people,” who, accord- 
ing to his report, certainly affirmed that the 
birth took piace at Bethlehem in fulfilment 
of prophecy. At the same time, however, he 
shows the independence of his criticism in the 
admission that the actual circumstances which 
brought the parents of Jesus thither may well 
have been forgotten; and that Luke was, at 
any rate, mistaken in regard to the census, 
and in supposing that Quirinius was at that 
time proconsul of Syria. In the same spirit 
of compromise, Prof. Weiss deals with other 
events in the history of the infancy. He does 
not doubt, for example, that Mary received a 
Divine revelation of the wonderful birth that 
was about to take place, but as to the mode 
in which this revelation was made to her the 
representation is due to the narrator. The 
story of the shepherds, again, must not be 
taken as a dry, prosaic narrative, though, on 
the other hand, it need not be doubted that 
in some marvellous way they were apprised 
of the glorious event which had taken place 
at Bethlehem. Prof. Weiss seems to have 
no hesitation in regarding the visit of the 
Magi as historical; but what exactly he 
means by the statement that ‘our simple 
narrative knows nothing of a miraculous star,” 
and, again, that‘ our tradition shows no trace 
of any such guiding star, which only belongs to 
the wonderful realms of fable,” is not very 
clear. The narrative surely says that the star, 
though it seems to have failed the wise men on 
| their journey from the East, yet in Bethlehem 
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“went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was,” and implies 
that they had no other guide to the desired 
spot. The first volume concludes with the 
marriage at Cana and its unique miracle, the 
historical character of which, of course, is 
maintained and defended; but it is not neces- 
sary to wait for the remaining volumes before 
acknowledging that this Life of Ohrist, if it 
wants the brilliancy and picturesqueness of 
Renan, the minute elaboration and delicacy of 
critical touch of Keim, the warmth and glow 
and fervour of Farrar—if, in short, it has few 
attractions for the general reader—is, never- 
theless, an important contribution, from the 
more conservative point of view, to the still 
increasing number of works on this great 
subject. 

Of the other two works whose titles are 
placed at the head of this article it is 
not necessary to say much. Keim’s con- 
cluding volume, embracing such important 
subjects as “The Death on the Cross,” the 
“ Burial and Resurrection’’ of Jesus, ‘‘ The 
Messiah’s Place in History,” will certainly 
be read with as much interest as any of its 
predecessors; and the English reader may be 
congratulated on now at length possessing 
this great work complete in his own tongue. 
As regards the Resurrection, I will only say 
that Keim’s view of it is probably consistent 
with his attitude towards the supernatural 
generally. After conceding much to the 
vision-hypothesis, he finally refuses to adopt 
it; and somewhat unexpectedly, if not a little 
arbitrarily, calls in the aid of faith to estab- 
lish the objective character of the phenomena. 
If, in his elaborate argument on the subject, 
he fails to prove conclusively that Nisan 15 
was the day of Christ’s death, it is not easy 
to suppose that the question will ever be 
finally set at rest. His arguments for the 
year 35 seem to me not so satisfactory. 

This is not the first time that Ewald’s 
Geschichte Christus und seine Zeit has been 
translated into English, but it now appears 
in its proper connexion as part of his great 
work, The History of Israel. Mr. Smith 
has had some experience as a translator of 
Ewald, and seems in this volume to have suc- 
cessfully grappled with the difficulties of his 
massive but somewhat rugged and intricate 
style. Ewald, it may be noticed, adopts the 
14th of Nisan as the day of the Crucifixion, 
as no doubt everyone must who prefers the 
Johannine to the Synoptical narrative. 

It is clear that the interest is not diminish- 
ing in the wonderful life whose story is told 
in the New Testament. But is there, it must 
be asked, any nearer approach to a final settle- 
ment of the many questions which lie round 
about it ? Rosert B. Deummonn. 
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A Righteous Apostate. By Clara Lanza. 
(New York : Putnam’s.) 


A Great Treason is not merely a story of the 
American War of Independence, but is very 
nearly the history of that war, beginning 
with the tea riots in Boston and ending with 
the Peace of Versailles. Unlike Fenimore 
Cooper’s two tales of the same period, Lionel 
Lincoln and The Spy, it covers nearly all the 
ground—at any rate, such of it as is concerned 
with the events in and around Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The Virginian part 
of the narrative is more sketchy and in- 
definite, though Virginians play a considerable 
part in the domestic story which runs asa 
mere thread through the historical matter; 
and, though there is a good deal about 
the Quakers, Franklin is barely named, 
while Patrick Henry, Jefferson, and other 
important personages do not appear on the 
stage at all. The “great treason” is, of 
course, the plot of Benedict Arnold to betray 
West Point to the British; and the story of 
Major André’s employment as a go-between, 
his discovery, and his execution as a spy is 
told with much vividness, as also are the 
various military operations introduced into 
the narrative—a merit hardly to have been 
looked for from a lady’s pen. But, though 
there are competent knowledge and good 
writing all through, and the main situation 
of the fiction—the attachment of the heroine, 
a high-spirited English girl, of strong loyalist 
opinions, for one of the active revolutionists— 
is effectively handled, yet the book drags not 
a little from defective construction. Not 
only is the American War the real subject of 
the work, and treated in much detail, mstead 
of serving as a mere background for the 
imaginary characters, as with the history in 
such books as Quentin Durward or John 
Inglesant, but the event from which the title 
is borrowed is not brought into sight till near 
the close of the last volame, and might be 
omitted altogether so far as it affects the 
ideal personages. This is an error in con- 
struction, for the whole plot should lead u 
to Arnold’s treason, and this should influence 
the fortunes of the principal characters. The 
actual estimate of Arnold himself, of the 
injustice which stung him to seek revenge, 
and of his chief opponent, Gates, is fair and 
candid; and the author has not been deluded 
into trusting Bancroft. 


Dr. Edith Romney—a title evidently 
settled at the very last moment, for the 
running left-hand head-line all through the 
book is “ A Woman’s Chance ”—is a fresh 
and clever story of the fortunes of a lady 
doctor in a country manufacturing town. 
When the narrative begins, she has already 
conquered a good practice and is fairly 
prosperous. But we are given to understand 
that her popularity rests on a precarious 
basis, being partly the outcome of a taste 
for novelty, fostered by her own unques- 
tionable beauty and talents, but due still 
more to the unpopularity of the leading 
male physician of the town, an eccentric 
old bachelor, whose resolute celibacy in a 
place where marriageable men are scarce, and 
whose bitter sarcasm where wit is not admired, 
have made him not a few enemies. He is 
quite shrewd enough to understand the whole 





situation, and calls in the aid of a younger 
colleague, who unites skill, good looks, and 
some private means, and is further aided by @ 
beautiful and attractive sister. The tw® 
doctors set themselves doggedly to ruin theit 
lady rival, whom neither of them has seen, 
and do succeed—without the use of any 
strictly unfair means, and in the sincere 
belief that they are opposing an incapable 
charlatan—in transferring the whole of her 
practice to the new-comer. The manner in 
which this preys upon her mind (though she 
is not actually dependent on her profession 
for a livelihood) is very well told, as also is 
the manner in which her two rivals come to 
think that they have made a great mistake, 
albeit not foregoing their prejudice against 
the intrusion of a woman on the domain of 
man. Several of the subordinate characters, 
though little more than sketches, are vividly 
drawn, and the whole tone of life in a pros- 
perous, but highly Philistine, provincial town 
is cleverly caught. The book has faults, no 
doubt, but its merits much exceed them ; and, 
if it be by a new hand, we may look for con- 
siderable excellence in future work. 


A Burglary is only a slight society story, 
whose chief merit is that there is no attempt 
to make any mystery of the theft of the rich 
heiress’s jewels from which it is named. We 
are taken into the author’s confidence at once 
and told who the burglar is—a man of good 
family and confidential manager in a great 
commercial house, who commits the crime to 
obtain funds to replace sums he has em- 
bezzled. The opening part of the book, 
however, though dealing with a sufficiently 
trite subject—the humours of a brother and 
sister who run wild, and are enthusiastic 
butterfly hunters, fishers, and everything else 
that belongs to active out-of-doors life in the 
country—is telling and amusing ; but the con- 
version of the young lady into a fully civilised 
being is slightly too abrupt. The secondary 
title refers to the influence exerted upon the 
tomboy by her cousin, the heiress, and by the 


P | tomboy herself on the burglar, in whom she 


awakens, without knowing it, the all but 
extinct spark of good. There is rather too 
much space occupied with telling the reader 
how the characters felt, whole chapters with- 
out any incident being devoted thereto. 
Word-hunters may like to know that the old 
West-country vocable ‘‘quamp” is twice 
used, and not in dialectical dialogue, but in 
the author’s own observations, in the sense of 
dispirited,’ ‘downcast,” like the New 
England use of “sober.” 


Eugenia is an unwholesome and disagree- 
able book, though showing some literary 
ability. Its theme is the sudden physical 
passion of a beautiful, well-born, cultured, 
and refined woman, endowed, too, we are 
told, with unusual talents and nobility of 
disposition, for a coarse, stupid, selfish, vicious, 
and underbred lout of the worst ’Arry type, 
whom she meets at a country house. She is 
eight-and-twenty, and so no mere school-girl to 
idealise a block, and she has mixed all her life 
with persons of a wholly different class. But 
though his faults are so evident on the sur- 
face that they cannot escape anyone’s obser- 
vation for a moment, and though the author 
is careful not to soften them in the least, and 
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to assure us that there is nothing better 
under them to serve as compensation, 
Eugenia flings herself at his head on the first 
overtures he makes, and conducts herself like 
the barmaids with whom he is more conver- 
sant, throwing over for him a chivalrous 
gentleman whom she knows to be worth ten 
thousand of him. No motive is suggested 
save his bodily strength and vulgar good 
looks ; and, though she contrives to break off 
the connexion, it is only because, thinking 
him to be poor (which he is not), and feeling 
that sensual pleasure, costing money, is all 
that he really cares for, she wishes him to 
make a wealthy marriage, instead of mating 
with her poverty. She herself, still loving 
him passionately, marries the other and 
worthier suitor (merely to clear the way for 
his rival’s match), and lets him know, in the 
very moment of their home-coming, that she 
preferred the lout to him. After which, we 
are expected to believe they got on quite 
happily together. But a woman so vile all 
round as this, with her sensual passion, her 
base treason to a true and honourable lover, 
and her readiness to deliver another woman 
over to a wretched fate in order to provide 
luxuries for a brute like Buck Jarvis, has 
none of the frank nobility and virginal purity 
of mind with which we are asked to credit 
her. There are isolated passages, however, 
which are of better quality than the main 
story; chief among which may be put the 
loyalty of a lady’s maid, who has secretly 
painted her old mistress daily for twenty 
years, painting her corpse at the last, to pre- 
vent the former making-up from being 
detected even when she was dead. 


A Righteous Apostate depends entirely on 
sensational incident for its claims to atten- 
tion. The hero, Paul Lamont, is an American 
and a Roman Catholic priest, working with 
success and acceptability at Santa Fé, in New 
Mexico. He falls in love with a beautiful 
girl, whose director he is, and on that account, 
as also from concluding that a clerical life 
does not suit him (though he professes to 
have no theological difficulties), renounces 
his orders. The girl in question, Cordelia 
Hericourt, lives with her aunt, Miss Heri- 
court, in Santa Fé, The elder lady is so weak- 
minded as to be little removed from idiocy ; 
the younger is clever, strong-willed, and ener- 
getic. Both are devout Roman Catholics. 
Two poor relations, mother and daughter, Mrs. 
and Miss Aldergrove (who bear an extra- 
ordinary likeness to the other pair), are on 
a visit with them, and are fervent Calvinists. 
News reaches the Hericourts of a considerable 
sum of money which has come to them by 
inheritance, but which they must obtain by 
means of a journey to France. The Alder- 
groves, who are tlie villains of the story, are 
greedy and envious, and plot to possess them- 
selves of the money. Just as the Hericourts 
are preparing to start, Cordelia falls dan- 
gerously ill, and is sent to be nursed ina 
convent. The Aldergroves set off with Miss 
Hericourt, contrive to throw her out of the 
stage on the road, after which she is never 
heard of again, and go to France, where their 
exact correspondence with photographs of the 
Hericourts enables them to pass themselves off 
as the true heirs. Cordelia, who has remained 


| behind in the convent and has parted with 
: Lamont, is turned out by the Superior when 
it appears that she has lost the expected 
wealth with part of which she had meant to 
endow her hostesses, devoting the rest to 
founding a new educational Order. She 
determines to seek her aunt, and finds her 
way to New York, where an old friend, who 
had been one of the passengers in the stage 


and had his suspicions aroused, takes her into 
his house. After a while accident brings him 
on the Aldergroves, living in laxury on their 
ill-gotten wealth, and he has a lawsuit for 
restitution begun against them. But their 
skilful precautions secure them the verdict; 
while Lamont and Cordelia, who have met 
again, agree that they can never marry, 
though they love each other. He returns to 
Santa Fé, not as a priest, but as founder of a 
lay brotherhood; and Cordelia prepares to 
take up anew her scheme of a sisterhood in the 
same place. As she returns with the Superior 
of her old convent (whose testimony had lost 
her lawsuit for her, but who repents her 
mistake), the stage is caught in a snow-storm 
on the plains. Help comes to save the im- 
perilled passengers, and the rescue is led by 
Paul Lamont at the head of his brothers. 
No sooner does he find that Cordelia is one 
of the company than it occurs to him that 
there is no good in going on with his brother- 
hood ; and he makes her see that she would do 
much better by marrying him than by starting 
her intended sisterhood, to which she agrees, 
and so the story ends. As neither of them is 
represented as entertaining the smallest doubt 
on the dogmas of their Church, but as being 
devout Catholics through it all, the proba- 
bility of this issue is not great; and there is 
nothing in Paul Lamont’s own account of the 
whole situation to justify the adjective 
“righteous” as applied to his action. Not 
that the book is in the least controversial, for, 
as the wicked people of the story are fanatical 
Protestants, little comfort can be got out of 
it from that side of the question. It is crude 
romance, with what seems an effort to adapt 
the methods of Mr. Wilkie Collins to the con- 
ditions of American life; but the pupil lacks 
the master’s technical skill. 
Ricwarp F, LITTLeDALE. 








SOME BOOKS ON GREEK HISTORY. 


Themistokles. Von Dr. Adolf Bauer. (Merse- 
burg: P. Steffenhagen.) Dr. Bauer’s very learned 
little book is described by him as ‘‘ Studien und 
Beitriige zur griechischen Historiagraphie und 
Quellenkunde,” having the varied treatment of 
Themistokles by ancient authors as their centre 
and occasion. Our authorities about that 
statesman are taken in turn; and all that is 
suspicious, uncertified, or certainly untrue is 
called in question. The unfinished History of 
Greece by Sir George Cox (with which Dr. 
Bauer seems to be unacquainted) has lately 
done something to make English readers suspect 
current charges against Themistokles; and, of 
course, he is by no means alone in his opinions. 
Dr. Curtius recasts the story of the exile’s 
death, and Dr. Bauer gives us in abundance the 
means of forming a judgment of ourown. He 
disbelieves Herodotus’ story of Themistokles’ 
corruptibility (or, rather, corruption of others) 
at Artemision. How could it get known, unless 
Eurybiades or Adeimantos confessed? He 
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rejects the ordinary accounts of Themistokles’ 

edism, if not the fact (about which he is not 
clear) : ¢.g., How could the Spartans raise this 
charge at Athens before the death of Pausanias 
when they only got the materials for it in the 
regent’s papers after his death? And Dr. 
Bauer also well points out that the historical 
treatment of the Medism is somewhat different 
when Medism was, and when it was not, a crime 
at Athens. He passes over in silence the im- 
probable theory that Aesch. P. V. 1089 refers to 
Themistokles. The story of the second secret 
message to Xerxes is also rejected. Dr. Bauer 
does not mention Sentenis’ ingenious conjecture 
that Plutarch’s mistake of calling the firet 
messenger, Sikinnos, a Persian perhaps arose 
from his misreading Mijdov &vdpa in Hat. viii. 75. 
Beside whatever may be gained by negative 
criticism, he gives us a general examination 
of the relevant writers from Herodotus to 
Aristeides, with many side-lights on the course 
of opinion, and of historical composition. The 
old question of Thucydides’ acquaintance with 
Herodotus’ writings is revived, though perhaps 
not much that is new is contributed to its solu- 
tion. We may sometimes differ from Dr. Bauer 
in opinion, as when he accepts the Lives attri- 
buted to Stesimbrotos as of the Periklean ago; 
or when he allows the treatise De Malignitate 
Herodoti to be by Plutarch; or when he not 
only rejects the story of the bribing of Architeles 
in Plut. Them. vii., in which he is probably 
right, but goes on to say it is ‘“‘ combined ” ovt 
of the bribery-story in Hat. viii. 5 and the 
threats of Themistokles to the captain in 
Thue. i. 137; but we must yet recommend his 
book, as a storehouse of information, to all who 
have the patience to deal with a somewhat 
heavy style, and a punctuation more aggra- 
vating than that even of most German phil- 
ologists. 


Die Demokratie. Von Julius Schvarez. 
Erster Band.—‘* Die Demokratie von Athen.” 
(Leipzig.) Herr Schvarcz’ book is one of those 
so common in German philological literature, 
to which a man might sit down interested, and 
from which he might rise up amused, were they 
not of undue length. What would make a 
piquant essay in Hermes or the Nineteenth 
Century becomes burdensome when extended 
over a book which weighs four pounds and 
reckons 800 pages. Yet Herr Schvarezhas an 
original point of view. His present business is 
to decry the Athenian state, and this he does 
with a zeal which at least reminds us of 
Macaulay’s lively onslaught upon Sparta. He 
is not a conservative Mitford, exalting the 
Eupatridai of Athens at the expense of her 
Demos. He is absolutely impartial in his 
blows. One party was as bad as the other, and 
strings of abusive terms rattle round the heads 
of both like the missiles on the helmet of Turnus. 
Nor was one age better than another. There 
never was a golden age at Athens. The nobles in 
their day were brutal and stole; in their day 
the commons stole and were brutal. And this 
is what the author is most anxious to prove— 
that the whole people were “brutal.” It is 
with that term that he meets the pro-Atheyian 
enthusiasm of Prof. Oncken and Mr. Freeman. 
Athens never had a sense of equality ; she never 
enjoyed freedom of speech and thought, nor 
even personal freedom of life—not nearly so 
much as even Mecklenburg-Schwerin enjoys 
them ; her action against Persia has been over- 
rated; her slaves were ill-used; her citizens 
were gluttonous, dishonest, bloodthirsty, and 
prejudiced ; her culture was nil, in spite of her 
undeniable great works. If you want to see 
what Greeks might achieve, you must look at 
Syracuse, since the beginnings of good fell at 
Athens with the Peisistratidai. Herr Schvarcz 
has thus given voice in an exaggerated way to 
some uneasy feelings with which most readers 
of Athenian literature must be familiar. Some- 
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times even in matters of detail we may think 
him unfair. He sees nothing but infamous 
swindling in the transfer of the treasury of the 
Confederacy from Delos to Athens, hardly 
assigning enough weight to the fact thatthe 
strong and autonomous Samians proposed the 
measure, or to the consideration, urged by Sir 
George Cox, that a small Aegean island was not 
a safe treasure-house. He blames the Athenians 
for not organising their empire. But any 
attempt to organise would have been felt as an 
intolerable encroachment ; and Athens was wise 
in leaving alone a task that needed a much 
longer time than she evjoyed. The laws, he 
thinks, were neglected or carelessly enforced (p. 
188). But he does not seem to remember the 
case of Phormion, and the ingenious way in 
which, if Boeckh was right, the Athenians there 
kept the letter of their law (see Miiller-Striibing, 
Aristophanes, pp. 688-89). Nor can it well be 
correct to translate the famous last words 
of Theramenes, ‘‘Dem Kritias und seinem 
Seelenadel!” ‘The reference to the lovers’ game 
is too unmistakable. But he perhaps makes 
a good point in asking (pp. 341-42) whether 
no single citizen understood the laws well 
enough to be trusted with their revision, instead 
of the professional Nikomachos, the son of a 
slave. But why does Herr Schvarcz, after all, 
bring so much zeal to his attack on Athens? It 
is part of a larger scheme, with which we have 
now nothing to do—an historical review and 
appraising of all democracy. People, he says, 


‘go on dreaming that nations require for their 
education in freedom nothing but a proclamation 
of freedom ; that ripe judgment and culture come 
of themselves as a consequence of freedom. In 
order to prove this easily, writers simply pervert 
the facts.’’ 

We have now got Herr Schvarcz’ first instal- 
ment of an accurate version of the facts. 


Athen und der Westen vor der sicilischen 
Expedition. Von Hans Droysen. (Williams 
ma | Norgate.) Herr Droysen (not, of course, 
J. G. Droysen) has written a somewhat fanciful 
little book. Urging the far-reaching character 
of Athenian trade in the West (which is, per- 
haps, undeniable) on the evidence of finds of 
Attic pottery, and the influence of Athenian 
coins and measures—pointing also to all the 
scraps of information we have in authors about 
non-commercial dealings of Athens with the 
West, and accepting the reading xapxnddva in Ar. 
Eq. 1303—he adds thereto an interpretation of 
some inscriptions more or less mutilated, and 
leads us into the fascinating region of hypo- 
thetical politics. It is, no doubt, well to 
remember that the names of Themistokles’ 
daughters were Italia and Sybaris ; that the 
Athenians had ideas about Siris, and an ‘‘ old” 
friendship with Artos of Messapia. But it is 
hardly p.-i' le to recover from such facts and 
from the fragments of treaties in C. J. A. 1.33, 
or elsewhere, enough matter to body-out the 
meagre and disconnected accounts of Western 
affairs given by Diodoros and Thucydides. 


Quid Xenophonti debuerit Flavius Arrianus. 

esim proponebat Facultati Litterarum 
Parisiensi Henricus Doulcet. (Paris: Klinck- 
sieck.) That Arrian commanded and fought in 
the same part of the world as Xenophon is 
certain. That there was any further likeness 
between them would be made doubtful by the 
clashing arguments of those who uphold it 
were it not made sure by the name of Xenophon 
having been given to, as well as assumed by, 
Arrian in his lifetime. M. Doulcet says, of 
Arrian’s mode of imitating Xenophon, ‘‘ magis 
de forma quam de materia intelligendum 
censueris.” Sintenis wrote ‘‘ Gegen die anzie- 
hende Klarheit Kenophon’s, seine einfache und 
doch anmutbige und lebendige Darstellung, 
tritt Arrian’s Sprache zuriick,” and then gives 





little to the discussion. A rambling account of 
Arrian and of Epictetus (pp. 1-83) leads up to 
the special section, ‘‘ Quid Arrianus Xenophonti 
debuerit” (pp. 84-93) ; and this again seems to 
reduce itself to the two points (pp. 91, 92) that 
both wrote histories and neither can be called a 
philosopher. He has, therefore, not argued out 
his own position, that Arrian owes his style to 
Xenophon. Altogether this is a most un- 
satisfactory example of a perfunctory thesis. 
The few inscriptions in which the name of 
Arrian occurs will be new to most readers; and 
M. Doulcet makes the following conjecture on 
P. Annius Florus’ third line, 


‘** Ego nolo Caesar esse, 
Ambulare per Britannos, 
Latitare per Suebos,’’ 
based on the third line of Hadrian’s reply, 
‘* Latitare per popinas.” 
FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp ASHBURNHAM is, we hear, still nego- 
tiating for the sale of the remainder of his 
MSS., though not with our Government. But 
it is a great pity that the country cannot spare 
£45,000 a-year till all the Ashburnham Collec- 
tion is secured for England. We sadly want 
a Manuscripts Act, empowering compulsory pur- 
chases at a price fixed by valuers on each side 
or their umpire. 


Mr. BRowniINnG writes of the ‘‘ eleven per- 
fect days”’ he has had hitherto in Venice. He 
sees in the newspapers that ‘‘ Venice is drenched 
with rain ;” and, as that is in print, ‘‘ we are 
sure,” as Mopsa says, that it is true; only no- 
body in Venice has seen or felt the rain. 


WE are glad to hear a favourable report of 
the Rev. Edwin Wallace, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, who was sent by his doctor to the 
Engadine about two months ago. The improve- 
ment in his health has been gradual, but has 
now lasted for some time. 


WE understand that Lewis Carroll’s new book, 
Rhyme ? and Reason, the conditions of publi- 
cation of which have created so much stir in 
the book trade, will really only be new so far 
as the illustrations are concerned. ‘The text is 
substantially a reprint from Phantasmagoria and 
the Hunting of the Snark. 


Ir appears that we are to have, after all, a Life 
of Lord Chancellor Westbury. It has been 
written by Mr. Richard Kennard, and will be 
published before long by Messrs. Bentley. 


ANOTHER book to be issued by the same 
publishers which will excite scarcely less in- 
terest is Fifty Years of London Life, by Mr. 
Edmund Yates. 


Pror. A. J. Caurcn’s annual yolume of 
Stories from the Classics will be taken this year 
from the Letters of Cicero. It will be called 
Life in Rome inthe Days of Cicero; and it will, 
as usual, have coloured illustrations. 


Messrs. JAMES NISBET AND Co. are pre- 
paring for publication a work entitled The 
Empire of the Hittites, in the Light of the Bible 
and Inscriptions, with copies of the Inscriptions, 
by the Rev. Dr. William Wright. Prof. Sayce 
will contribute a Preface. 


THE Rev. Edwin Harris, of Torquay, has sent 
to press for the Wyclif Society his edition of 
the treatise De Incarnatione Verbi, based on 
three Vienna MSS. and the Oriel MS. 


Dr. Gorpon Hake has been long engaged 
in a research “On the Powers of the Alphabet,” 
and he now offers his results in a pamphlet 
about to be issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. His endeavour has been to 
determine physiologically the relative lengths 


the particulars. At all events M. Doulcet adds | of alphabetic sounds, and thus to form a Tonic 





Scale from which to deduce the law of dij h- 
thongism and accent. 


Mr. D. Morris, of the Botanical Depart- 
ment, Jamaica, has in the press a book, which 
will be shortly published by Mr. Stanford, 
entitled The Colony of British Honduras: its 
Resources and Prospects, with particular refer- 
ence to its Indigenous Plants and Economic 
Productions. This work will include the results 
of Mr. Morris’s travels in British Honduras, and 
throw light on many points connected with the 
climate, the flora, and the resources of this 
little-known British dependency. 


A NEw volume of essays by Dr. Francis 
Hueffer, entitled Jtalian and other Studies, is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mxssrs. Back, of Edinburgh, will publish 
next month, in a limited edition, John 
Derricke’s The Image of Irelande, with A Dis- 
couerie of Woodkarne (1581), with reproductions 
by photo-lithography of the original wood-cuts. 
This curious poem was reprinted by Sir Walter 
Scott in the first volume of his edition of Lord 
Somers’ Tracts (1809) ; but only eight out of 
the twelve plates are there given. The present 
edition has been prepared by Mr. John Small, 
librarian to the University of Edinburgh, who, 
while preserving Sir Walter’s notes, has revised 
the whole and written a new Introduction. 

Lapy Jackson will continue her series of 
historical French portraits with two new 
volumes treating of the Court of the Restora- 
tion. Besides royal personages, some account 
will be given of Mdme. Recamier and Malle. 
Rachel. The work will be published by 
Messrs. Bentley, who also announce a revised 
edition of Mdme. Campan’s Private Life of Marie 
Antoinette, with sixteen illustrations on steel. 


Messrs. BENTLEY’s other announcements 
include a new book on the Caucasus by Mr. C 
Phillipps-Wolley, entitled Savage Svdnetia; a 
volume of Essays upon Social Subjects, by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, which will contain the famous 
paper on “The Girl of the Period; ” Heth and 
Moab: a Narrative of Explorations in Syria in 
1881 and 1882, by Capt. C. R. Conder; the 
first volume of Prof. Max Duncker’s History of 
Greece, translated by Mr. 8. F. Alleyne; a Life 
of the late Alaric Watts, by his son; Iacecourse 
and Covert-side, by Mr. A. E. T. Watson, illus- 
trated by Mr. John Sturgess; and T'he Cruise of 
the Reserve Squadron, 1883, by Mr. Charles W. 
Wood. 

Messrs. Hurst AnD BLAcKeTT will shortly 
publish two new novels, both in three volumes 
—Jonathan Swift, and A Christmas Rose, by 
Mrs. Randolph. 


Messrs. Hovtston AND Sons announce a 
little work by Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe entitled 
Where shall I Educate my Son ?—a manual for 
parents of moderate means, giving information 
as to the expenses of education at public 
schools and private educational establishments. 

Messrs. WILSON AND M‘Cormick, of Glas- 
gow, will publish this month A Wisciple of 
Plato, by Mr. William Smart, whose former 
work, John Ruskin: his Life and Work, is now 
in its third edition. In this essay the author 
strives to show that Mr. Ruskin’s theories of 
art, as well as his economical views, are based 
on Platonic ideas. 

Messrs. JoHn F. SHaw anpD Co. announce 
the following ‘“‘ gift-books”:—All Play, by 
Ismay Thorn, with initial letters, head- and 
tail-pieces, and numerous illustrations by T. 
Pym; nglenool: Stories, by Mrs. Stanley 
Leathes, illustrated by M. Irwin; and another 
series of ‘‘ Outline Sketches” by ‘I. Pym, 
entitled Dainty Drawings jor Little Painters. 

A LITTLE book treating chiefly of the Orkney 
Islands will be issued by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. in a few weeks. It is en- 
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titled Rambling Sketches in the Far North, and is 
written by Mr. R. Menzies Ferguson. Besides 
containing chapters upon historical and archaeo- 
logical subjects, with descriptions of the 
principal isles, it will treat of the customs and 
superstitions of Orkney, land tenure, farming, 
folk-lore, and fairy tales. 

THE Catalogue of the Reform Club Library, 
which was recently noticed in the ACADEMY, 
will be issued to the public by Mr. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. 

Mr. Kart Buinp will contribute to the forth- 
coming number of the Gentleman’s Maguzine a 
paper on ‘‘ Luther in Politics,” dealing with 
the social and political aspirations of the 
Reformation movement in Germany. 

A NEW novel by Mr. Charles Gibbon will 
be commenced in the January number of 
Chambers’s Journal, 


THE Little Folks Annual, announced in the 
ACADEMY last week, will be a charade for 
children, written by Mr. G. Manville Fenn, 
who has had specially in view the ‘‘ properties” 
to be found in an ordinary household. 


Harper's is to have another special number 
this Christmas, with a frontispiece by Mr. 
Dielman, and contributions by the following 
English writers :—Miss Thackeray, Mr. Charles 
Reade, Mr. William Black, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson. 

Tue November number of the Century will 
have an article by Mrs. Oliphant on “Queen 
Victoria,” mainly devoted to her early life. 
The frontispiece will be an engraving from a 
study, made in oils in 1838, preliminary to a 
life-size portrait of the Queen in her coronation 
robes, painted for the St. George’s Society of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. FuRNIVALL has been to Gloucester to 
see the bust reported to be Shakspere’s in the 
Elizabethan mantelpiece of which we spoke 
some weeks ago. ‘The old wainscotel room 
in which the supposed bust is is certainly very 
interesting, with its richly carved mantelpiece, 
pillared door, and cornice. But the cornice is 
dated 1589, a year when Shakspere was possibly 
holding horses for his living at ‘‘The Theatre” 
door in Bishopsgate, and was little likely to have 
been carved in a mantelpiece with Queen Eliza- 
beth, Essex, and Raleigh (if Essex and Raleigh 
the two other busts are—we much doubt it). 
Perhaps the small bust called Shakspere’s was 
meant for a nobleman in Elizabeth’s Court, or 
for nobody in particular. Any visitor can see 
it by calling at Mr. Jobnston’s antiquities’ 
shop, St. Nicholas House, in Westgate Street, 
Gloucester; and he may find his reward in 
securing some of the fine old china, oak 
chests, old brass, &c., that he will see on sale 
there. 

THE Mitchell Library at Glasgow possesses 
what is known as a ‘‘ Poets’ Corner,” or, more 
accurately, a special department for Scotch 
books, chiefly poetry. This has just been 
enriched by a present of no less than 2,250 
volumes from Mr. Alexander Gardyne, a Scotch 
resident in London. About one-half of these 
are new to the library, comprising many 
interesting examples of early Glasgow and 
provincial presses, and a few broadsides and 
chap-books of special rarity. There is also 
included in the gift the Commonplace Book of 
Mrs. Riddell, the friend of Burns. 

Ir should have been stated that Mr. Little- 
fale’s edition of Goldsmith’s plays, mentioned 
in the AcaDEmy of last week, will be published 
in Messrs. Blackie’s series of “ English Classics.” 


Tuk first meeting of the third session of the 
Browning Society will be held on Friday next, 
October 26, at 8 p.m., at University College, 
Gower Street, when Dr. John Todhunter will 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Ring and the Book.” 





THE inhabitants of the picturesque, but 
sleepy, old town of Ypres have given a banquet 
to M. van den Peereboom to celebrate the con- 
clusion of his voluminous History of the town, 
published under the title of Ypriana. The 
banquet took place in the fine old Town Hall, 
and the Burgomaster presented the historian 
with a gold medal in the name of the towns- 
people. 

A Goop example of the ‘‘dictionary” form 
of catalogue is the Analytical and Classified 
Catalogue of the Library of the Parliament of 
Queensland (Brisbane), which has just been 
compiled by the librarian, Mr. D. O'Donovan, 
to whom praise is due for a laborious perform- 
ance. The arrangement is alphabetical under 
names and subjects, and among the latter are 
included references to portions of books as well 
as to distinct works. 


WE print two more letters about the word 
‘*sheer,” the first of which is from an old sea 
captain ; but the discussion must now cease :— 
‘*Miss Betham-Edwards is quite right in her use 
of the word ‘sheer’ in applying it to a ship’s side 
or to her deck. It is very commonly used in 
relation to a ship’s movements also.”’ 

‘Webster does not authorise the use of the 
word ‘sheer’ as ‘meaning a ship’s side.’ Sheer is 
a most abstract term. Sheer is intangible, like 
the trajectory of a projectile. It is a certain 
quality of the upper line in the elevation of a 
ship, side view. If the line is straight there is no 
sheer whatever. If the line is arched, like the 
back of a fish, there is no sheer, but its opposite. 
If the line sinks a little (in a curve more or less 
like a festoon) there is a slight sheer; if it sinks 
much there is a considerable sheer. Sheer is not a 
material object like the side of aship. You may 
scrub the deck, or the gunwale, or the bulwark of 
a ship, but you could no more scrub her sheer than 
you could decorate her stability. Miss Betham- 
Edwards will find a full explanation of ‘sheer,’ with 
illustrations, in the Portfolio, No. 141, p. 144 
(1881), and a correct definition in Mr. Dixon 
Kemp’s Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing, in which 
volume there are also drawings that illustrate 
different degrees of sheer.”’ 


Wir# reference to the Carlylism ‘‘ Jackass- 
ness,” quoted from Temple Bar in the ACADEMY 
of October 6, Prof. Mahaffy writes that he 
well recollects hearing Carlyle use the phrase 
‘‘exuberance of jackassery” about the Posi- 
tivists. 

Miss E. H. Hickey, the hon. secretary of 
the Browning Society, asks that communications 
may be sent to her old address, Clifton House, 
Pond Street, Hampstead, N.W. 








EARLY-ENGLISH JOTTINGS. 


Pror. SKEAT will deliver three courses of lec- 
tures at Cambridge this term: (1) an elementary 
course on Anglo-Saxon, the text-book being 
March’s Anglo-Saxon Reader; (2) a course on 
Dr. R. Morris’s Specimens of Early English, 
part i.; and (3) on Uhaucer’s Knightes Tale. 


Dr. Kivae’s valuable little German Etym- 
ological Dictionary is just finished, having 
appeared in parts at Karl J. Triibner’s, Strass- 
burg. Students of English as well as German 
will find it a most useful book. 


BEING tired of dictionary-making, Dr. Kluge 
has sold his collections of rare Anglo-Saxon 
words, with extracts, to the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press to strengthen the Bosworth- 
Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 


Dr. KiucE has been reading many of our 
Anglo-Saxon MS, Homilies during his stay in 
England, and has been fortunate enough to 
find in one of them portions of a fresh version 
of the beautiful poem of the ‘ Phonix,” 
which opens with the well-known description of 


‘Miss Martha Carey Thomas, 





Paradise. He has also come on a most curious 
account of the uplandish Anglo-Saxon women 
ses and drinking in a certain unmentionable 
place. 


Dr. FIELKE, of Breslau, has brought out a 
critical edition of the Early-English romance of 
Sir Orfeo. 


THE current number of the Romania contains 
a very interesting review by Prof. Gaston Paris 
of the dissertation of a young American lady, 
for her Ph.D. 
degree at Ziirich, on the fine Early-English 
poem of ‘‘ Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight,” 
edited by Sir F. Madden and Dr. R. Morris. 
Miss Thomas compares the poem with the 
French Perceval, discusses other poems which 
she attributes to the same author—the Pearl, 
Cleanness (Purity), and Patience, edited by 
Dr. Morris—and then shows how all English 
writers agreed in presenting Gawain as a type 
of loyalty, prowess, and courtesy until it 
pleased Mr. Tennyson to debase the hero into 
a hypocrite and a traitor, after the bad example 
of the later French romancers—a needless 
degradation against which Miss Thomas protests. 
Prof. Gaston Paris differs from the learned 
doctress—the first of her kind in any Germanic 
University—as to the source of the English 
Sir Gawayne. He believes it to be drawn 
wholly from an as-yet-unknown French poom— 
she thinks it is selected, adapted, and enlarged 
from parts of the French Perceval, &c.—but he 
compliments her highly on her wide reading, 
her judgment, and intelligence. The same 
number of the Romania contains Prof. Paul 
Meyer’s edition of an Early-French “Life of 
St. Gregory,” from the Latin, by Brother Augier, 
of St. Frideswide’s, Oxford, finished on April 
30, 1214, after he had completed bis translation 
of St. Gregory’s Dialogue on November 29, 
1212. This admirably edited Romania, with the 
Anglia and Englische Studien in Germany, make 
the English student ashamed of himself and 
his countrymen. When will like journals be 
possible here ? A hundred years hence ? 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SLEEP AND AWAKENING. 
1.—Scuderi’s ** Dormi pure.” 


Steep! but not his, who lotus-lulled doth lie 
On Nilus, floating toward the cataract roar ; 
Nor his, to whom her mystical love-lore 

Pale Dian taught, each tender-lidded eye 

On Latmus charmed; nor theirs who, sleeping, sigh 
That they forlorn and lost must wake once more; 
Nor the drowned poet’s, whom ’twixt sea and 

shore 
The Naiad doth in gorgeous cave descry : 


Of none of these thy song, but to mine ear 
Divinely one mellifluous voice doth bring 

The sweet, soft virginal sleep a happy maid 

In spring-tide hath, when all the ripening year 
Of Love approacheth, and the waysides ring 

His praise for whom she waits all unafraid. 


I1.—Awakening. 


Waking, I saw between the bloomless boughs 

Of that old forest wherewithin I lay 

The mild sun light the February day 
And sweep the distant town from house to house ; 
Pale was the silent sea, and mist did drouse 

Its golden union with the circling bay ; 

And each far hill and every woodland way 
Dreamed the same dream that did my soul arouse: 


For slow-consuming passion, working sure, 
Made blank Love’s weeping vigil; and there 


came— 
Following afar the sad-eyed stranger, Sleep— 
A Dream, whose specious lips did me allure 
To Hope that kindled old desire aflame, 
Whereof the reflex lay on forest and deep. 


J. A. BLAIKIE, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE author of Fairs, Past and Present, con- 
tributes to the Antiquary a most amusing paper 
on the fair formerly held at Southwark. Itisa 
cruel kindness on his part, for we are sure that 
all his readers who take delight in the study of 
human life and character as exhibited in past 
days will long to be able to pay ita visit. This 
can never be. The concourse of pleasure- 
seekers became so great, and their manners and 
behaviour so evil, that it was suppressed by an 
order of the Common Council of London in 
1762. ‘*The Home of Belted Will,” by Mr. 
Brailsford, is an interesting paper on the greatest 
member of the northern branch of the Howard 
family. Mr. Brailsford has no more affection 
for moss-troopers than had “‘ Belted Will” him- 
self. In this we most fully agree with him. 
The poetic garb which time and verse have 
cast around these vulgar and cruel thieves is 
very misleading. The sheep-stealer of this 
modern time is a man in almost every way less 
revolting than the ruffians with whom William 
of Delorane and Christie of the Clint Hill con- 
sorted. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in his paper 
on Mohammadan coins, gives much information 
on a subject that will be new to almost every 
Englishman. The issues of the mints of those 
lands which have accepted the religion of Islam 
are almost entirely neglected by students of 
coins in this country. The reason for this lies 
on the surface. Hardly any of them possess 
artistic, merit, and their legends are in a lan- 
and character that are understood by few. 
Their importance for historical purposes is, as 
Mr. Lane-Poole points out, by no means to be 
despised. Though they present us with no 
forms of loveliness, their use is great in settling 
the chronology of many of the lesser Moslem 
States. The papers by Mr. Leopold Wagner on 
thumb-lore and by Mr. Foster on Roman 
remains near Bicester will repay perusal. 


In the Revista Contemporanea of September 
Dionisio Chaulié continues his interesting 
“Cosas de Madrid” with an account of the 
popular amusements, theatre, bull-fights, 
festivals, maying, masquerades, processions, &c. 
These lively sketches and souvenirs are of real 
value to the historian. ‘‘ Las Bibliotecas en Es- 
pana,” by Senor Diaz y Perez, scarcely answers 
to its title; itis a statement of what is done in 
other countries, in order to provoke Spain to 
emulation. Miguel Gutierrez continues ‘‘ The 
Ode,” passing from classic forms to a considera- 
tion of Vedic and Sanskrit lyric poetry. Gen. 
Letona gives as ‘‘ Historia Contemporanea ” a 
personal narrative of Prim’s abortive insurrec- 
tion in 1866, and warmly declares that the 
pursuit was real and not simulated. A more 
serious paper is by J. T. Barzanallana on 
“Taxation and the Deficit in Spain.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SOURCES OF MARLOWE’S “ TAMBURLAINE,” 


London : Oct. 12, 1883. 
The ‘‘Tamburlaine” is one of those works 
which would probably have received a good 





deal more attention if their authors had not 
written something more attractive afterwards. 
It has been somewhat hastily dismissed as a 
ee of ’prentice work—as an incident in 

arlowe’s course of training for ‘‘ Faustus.”’ 
This is the case not only in Germany, where 
the latter play naturally exerts a peculiar 
fascination (in which it is only surpassed, 
perhaps, by “ Hamlet”), but alsoin England. No 
editor, for example—not even Dyce—has yet 
condescended to enquire from whom or from 
what Marlowe drew his conception of his hero's 
character and history. Now, considering the 
immense contemporary success of the play, and 
its importance as the first drama in blank verse 
known to have been publicly acted, we submit 
that this question ought to be asked. We 
venture, accordingly, to offer the following 
suggestions. 

The story of Timur reached the West of 
Europe very slowly, and by many different 
channels. It was put together bit by bit out of 
numerous, and often conflicting, authorities, 
During the whole of the fifteenth and much of 
the sixteenth century, nothing was known but 
1) the reports of Italian contemporaries (such as 
ope Pius II.). These formed the substance of 
what was narrated in the Turkish Histories of 
Cuspinian (the Geheimrath of Maximilian I.), 
Andreas Cambinus, Paolo Giovio of Nocera, 
and in the professed Lives of Timur by the 
Spaniard Pedro Mexia (Silva de varia lecion, ii. 
14), Paolo Giovio (in his Hlogia), and Petrus 
Perondinus. Of these Lives, the earliest was 
that of Mexia (Sevile, 1543), who alludes 
pointedly to the absence of any single com- 
prehensive source, and describes himself as 
having picked up fragments right and left out 
of a number of authorities whose interest in 
Timur was less direct, and whose names he is 
kind enough to give. Perondinus (Vita magni 
Tamerlanis, Flor. 1551) is based mainly upon 
Mexia, but has drawn a few details from the 
Byzantines. All that Europe—in the middle of 
the sixteenth century—knew or imagined about 
Timur was collected in a readable form in these 
two books. A second source, differing from the 
Italians in many details, and in the main more 
favourable to Timur, existed in (2) the Byzan- 
tine historians Chalcocondylas, Ducas, and 
Phratzes, who were, however, only fully utilised 
later. In the course of the sixteenth century 
were published (3) the reports of two contempo- 
raries, the Spaniard Gonzalez de OClavijo and the 
Bavarian Schiltberger, both of whom had per- 
sonal intercourse with Timur. In 1551 was 
brought from Constantinople (4) a Turkish 
version, the *‘ Annals of the lurks,” afterwards 
translated into German, and thence into Latin 
by Leunclavius (1588). This account differs little 
from that of the Byzantines. Finally, in 1595, 
five years after Marlowe’s play was published, 
appeared (5) the first report of the extensive 
Arabic sources—the Histoire du grand Tamerlan, 
by Jean du Bec, abbé of Mortemer. This book 
revolutionised the current conceptions of Timur’s 
life and character. The expedition against 
Bajazet, instead of occupying almost the entire 
field, became only one of several similar enter- 
prises. His colossal cruelties remain, but they 
are associated with a mild and generous 
character ; he is still the *‘ divine scourge,” but 
there is less brutal gusto and more moral anger 
in his strokes. This is the characteristic view of 
the seventeenth century. So, Knolles’ History of 
the Turks (1603) and Clark's Life (1653). Even 
in personal appearance this Timur is almost 
diametrically opposed to the Timur of the six- 
teenth century. lustead of being ‘‘of stature 
tall”—broad, and with yellow hair—he is 
described in Kuolles as “of a middle stature, 
somewhat narrow in the shoulders,” and with 
“hair of a dark colour, and somewhat verging 
towards violet, right beautiful to behold.” It is 
not necessary for the present purpose to trace 
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the growth of the story farther; but the final 

stage was not reached until, at the beginning of 

the present century, von Hammer explored all 

that Persia, Arabia, and Turkey had to relate of 

bee of the most extraordinary figures in their 
istory. 

A comparison of Marlowe's play (we speak 
of the first part alone ; the second was an after- 
thought) with such of these groups of authorities 
as he could have used points very decidedly, as 
we might expect, to the Italian group, and 
specifically to Mexia and Perondinus, as his 

rincipal source. Now Mexia’s Silva de varia 
secion obtained a wide popularity, and was 
translated into Italian, French, and English. 
The last version, which contains some curious 
divergencies from the Spanish original, is known 
as Fortescue’s 7’he Foreste, and was published 
in London in 1571, during Marlowe’s boyhood. 
There is no difficulty, then, in supposing that 
he made acquaintance early with the story as 
Mexia gave it. When, later on, he set to work 
seriously to dramatise it, he naturally consulted 
the Latin authorities for himself; and, of these, 
Perondinue, whose version would entirely 
harmonise with, while it somewhat enlarged 
and enriched, the early impressions derived 
from Mexia, can hardly fail to have been one. 
In any case, the military events in Marlowe’s 
play are the same, partially unhistorical, events, 
and are arranged in the same, partially un- 
historical, order, as in Mexia and Perondinus. 
The three principal incidents in all three are 
(1) the intrigues by which Tamburlaine attains 
the throne of Persia; (2) his overthrow of 
Bajazet; (3) his conquest of Damascus. The 
first of these, which is quite unbistorical, is the 
substance of the first two acts of Marlowe. The 
Persian king sends an officer with 1,000 horse 
to capture the marauding chief; Tamburlaine 
cunningly contrives to attach him to his own 
cause, and, in alliance with him, seats the king’s 
younger brother on the throne. Finally, he 
displaces the latter also, and reigns himself 
in his stead. Obviously this king of Persia 
is Marlowe’s Mycetes, the officer Theridamas, 
and the younger brother Chosroes; but one 
looks in vain for the story in history. Again, 
the incidents of Bajazet’s captivity might all 
have been drawn from Mexia and Peron- 
dinus, though most of them, especially the 
caging, the feeding ‘‘like a dog,” and the use 
of him as a mounting-block, were favourite 
traditions, and often mentioned to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. But Perondinus alone 
speaks of Bajazet’s wife as caused not only, 
as Chalcocondylas says, to serve the wine to 
the conqueror, but to do so with the additional 
ignominy devised by the Tacitean Tiberius ; 
this is Marlowe's version also. His death, too, 
is finally brought about in Perondinus, not 
as Cambinus and most of tho Italians say, after 
a long course of perambulation in the cage, still 
less, as Cuspinian reports, after release from it, 
but by his sop | himself against the iron bars 
in indignation at his treatment. This dramatic 
version is Marlowe's also. The description 
of his person given by Perondinous, but by no 
other of the Italian or Latin sources known to 
me, is somewhat closely followed by Marlowe. 
Compare the phrases with which both begin— 
‘* Of stature tall,” “ Statura fuit procera ;” ‘‘ his 
joints so strongly knit,” ‘‘ valida erat usque 
adeo nervorum compage.” The third incident, 
the siege, and the deputation of maidens with 
olive branches, is contained in Mexia and 
Perondinus, though it is also given by Cambinus 
(of whom an English version appeared in 1562). 
it was apparently, however, Marlowe’s own 
thought to connect this with the siege of 
Damascus. 

So much for the correspondences, which 
obviously cover the whole framework of the 
drama. Marlowe has, however, made certain 


divergences and additions, which are due (1) 





to the desire to make his hero an imposing and 
terrible figure—he has accordingly omitted the 
lameness which Perondinus specifies, and the 
tradition of which is embodied in his name; (2) 
to the want of feminine characters. Two were 
supplied in germ by the tradition—the wives 
of Bajazet and Timur. Marlowe very effectively 
develops the two figures of the rival queens, 
Zenocrate and Zabina, surely not without a 
thought of Elizabeth and Mary (whose execution 
cannot have happened long before the play was 
written); and he shows the instinct of the 
dramatist in making Timur’s wife not, as Peron- 
dinus says, a Bactrian, but the daughter of his 
enemy, the Soldan of Egypt. The siege of the 
Soldan’s city, Damascus, and Timur’s cruelty 
are by this means converted from a purely epic 
narrative of bloodshed to a scene in which there 
is at least the material of dramatic pathos. He 
has also added with effect the character of the 
two “ maids,” Anippe and Ebea. 

We will only suggest, finally, that Marlowe has 
enriched his conception of the remote and little 
known countries, Persia and Scythia, from his 
classical reading in Herodotus, Euripides, and 
Xenophon. The Iphigenia in Tauris lay near 
at hand (cf. his allusion to Pylades and 
Orestes) ; and the drawing of the weak Persians, 
Mycetes, Chosroes, and Theridamas, whose 
‘* weakness” is not touched by Mexia, is exactly 
what we should expect from a youth fresh from 
those old books in which Persian effeminacy is 
so piquantly contrasted with the hardihood of 
Greece, C. H. Herrorb. 

A. WAGNER. 








THE “E, K.” OF THE ‘‘ SHEPHEARD'S 
CALENDAR.” 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College: Oct. 6, 1883. 

Among all the guesses about the “E. K.” 
of the ‘‘Shepheard’s Calendar,” I have never 
seen it suggested that the writer was Philip 
Sidney. Yet, to me, the evidence, internal and 
external, is most strong. The excellent rhythm, 
the playful style, the love of Chaucer, the 
allusions to classic Italian poets, especially to 
the French poet Marot, and the exquisite little 
poems embedded in the text of the Introduction, 
all point to the author of the ‘‘ Defense of 
Poesie.” The praise of archaisms and the criti- 
cisms of the metres would seem to be written 
by a member of that confraternity of experi- 
mentalists in verse-making of which Harvey, 
Sidney, and Spenser were the leading members. 

The intimate acquaintance of ‘‘ KE. K.” with 
both Harvey and Spenser, the tone of superi- 
ority, even patronage, adopted towards them 
both, are consistent with Sidney’s authorship ; 
but, above all, that passage seems to me con. 
clusive which tells us that Spenser had first 
wished to dedicate the poem to ‘‘ Master Philip 
Sidney, a special favourer and maintainer of all 
kinds of learning.” Not to insist upon the 
extreme difference of style between the Intro- 
duction of ‘‘ E. K.” and the ‘“‘ General Argu- 
ment” by Spenser, it seems to me quite in- 
conceivable that Spenser should, as Dr. Craik 
thinks possible, have assumed a mask in order 
to blow his own trumpet. 

And I would say, if neither Sidney nor 
Spenser wrote it, who did? It surely savours 
of the incredible to suppose that Edmund 
Kirke or Edward King should suddenly appear 
out of the Unknown, display literary talents so 
remarkable as ‘‘ EK. K.’s,” and again vanish 
from the field of English literature. 

It is not, however, at all improbable that 
Spenser supplied the chief part of the etym- 
ological matter which is introduced under 
the name of ‘‘E. K.,” though many of the 
notes are, to my mind, characteristic of 
Sidney. The praise of old age in the 
February Eclogue might well have been written 
by the friend of Languet, and the classical 





allusions and somewhat highly coloured ex- 
planations of classic mythology suggest the 
author of the ‘‘ Arcadia.” We may remember, 
too, that the ‘‘Shepherd’s Calendar” appeared 
1579-80, that the ‘‘Arcadia” was written 
1580-81, and the “ Defense of Poesie” in 1581; 
also that Sidney had much leisure at this time, 
being under a cloud at Court. 

The letters “ E. K.”’ have put editors off the 
true scent; but ‘‘E. K.” in his Notes indicates 
that names were sometimes metamcerphosed in 
order to mislead. There may have been some 
recondite meaning understood by “EK. K.’s” 
friends—‘‘ Elizabeth’s Knight,” or ‘‘ England's 
Knight,” a name which Sidney might claim 
for himself at a time when he was in disgrace 
for opposing Elizabeth's marriage with the 
brother of the French King. 

DorotHEA BEALE. 








A REFERENCE IN SHAKSPERE TO OPEN-FIELD 
CULTIVATION. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
Oct. 13, 1883. 


No one, so far as I know, has noticed an 
interesting little point in the old song sung by 
the pages in ‘‘ As You Like It,” act V., sc. iii., 
although Touchstone averred ‘‘there was no 
great matter in the ditty.” 

‘¢ Tt was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey and a ho and a hey nonino, 
That o’er the green cornfield did pass, 
In springtime, &c. 
‘* Between the acres of the rye, 
With a hey and a ho and a hey nonino, 
These pretty country folks would lie 
In springtime, &c.”’ 
Is there not here a reference to the ancient system 
of open-field cultivation? The corn-field being 
in the singular implies that it is the special 
one of the common fields which is under corn 
for the year. The common field being divided 
into acre-strips by balks of unploughed turf, 
doubtless on one of those green balks 
‘* Between the acres of the rye 
These pretty country folks would lie.” 
WItLiAM RipGEeway. 








THE IRON AGE IN GREECE. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : Oct. 13, 1883, 

Mr. Leaf has either not read what I have 
written, or else has failed to understand the 
point at issue. The question is not about the 
introduction of iron into Greece, but of a know- 
ledge of iron-founding, which is quite a different 
thing. Objects of iron must have made their 
way into the country from time to time through 
the hands of foreign traders ; but the archaeo- 
logical evidence shows decisively that until the 
sixth century B.c. such objects were rare, and 
not of home manufacture. Mr. Leaf’s suppo- 
sition that iron implements may once have 
existed in interments, but have now been rusted 
‘* past all recognition,” cannot be accepted for 
three very good reasons: (1) the stain of iron- 
rust is always recognisable, even though the 
object which left it has disappeared ; (2) iron 
objects considerably older than the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. have been found not only in Egypt, 
but also in Assyria; (3) excavations have 
shown that before the sixth century B.C. even 
swords in Greece were always of bronze. 

Why the Greeks should have been better 
able to remember the exact date at which a 
knowledge of iron-founding was introduced 
among them than the Athenians were in the 
time of Hérodotos to remember whether Hippias 
or Hipparkhos was the elder son of Peisistratos 
is hard to comprehend ; and, as I have already 
remarked, the rapid development of the new 
art among them is less wonderful than the 
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repid development of sculpture after the Persian 
War If the literary evidence is really in 
coni ict with the conclusions of archaeology and 
phi ology, so much the worse for the literary 
evicence ; but I contend that it is not. As Mr. 
Lesf will see from the note in my recently 
put lished Hérodotos, copés must be translated 
*‘tumulus,” and not ‘coffin,’ in the passage 
to which he refers. So that the story “ can still 
be upheld in its entirety,” though, in saying 
that “all” my “argument hangs” upon it, 
Mr. Leaf again shows either that he has not 
read what I have written, or else that he has 
a very curious notion of what an argument is. 
The story is, of course, illustrative only ; the 
proofs have to be sought in archaeology and 
philology. 

Mr. Leaf’s quotations from the classics will 
not help him much. The victory over the 
Boeotians took place at the end of the sixth 
century, when iron was already worked in 
Greece ; the mass of iron sunk by the Pho- 
kaeans was unworked and, therefore, proves 
nothing; Kroesos was a Lydian, and not a 
Greek; and the iron obelisks of Bhédépis, 
supposing such a person ever existed (which is 
doubtful), came from Egypt. The bowl of 
Glaukos, moreover, was sent from Lydia and 
belonged to Alyattés, who died in the middle of 
the sixth century B.c.; and in ascribing the 
invention of soldering iron to Glaukos—who 
certainly did not live in 690 B.c. (!)—Hérodotos 
made a mistake, since soldered iron is found in 
Egypt as early as the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

1 am looking forward to the article Mr. Lang 
has promised ; it is certain to be instructive and 
erudite. But I hope Mr. Lang will not forget 
that, as O. Schrader observes, the name of 
‘iron hardly ever forms part of a Greek proper 
name.” A. H. Sayce. 








THE WORD “ FUBS.” 
Oxford : Oct. 12, 1883. 

This word is very familiar to all readers of 
Mr. Cartwright’s delightful Selections from the 
Wentworth Papers. It was the name of Lady 
Wentworth’s pet dog, whose diverting ways, to- 
gether with her joys and hersorrows, her puppies 
and her pranks, occupy an important place in her 
mistress’s correspondence. Fubs died in Novem- 
ber 1708, and her death and burial are recorded 
by her mistress with genuine sorrow: “I had 
rather lost a hundred pd., nay all the rest of 
my doms I would have given to have saved 

oor, charming Fubs.’”’ Lady Wentworth’s 

eart was so full that she “‘ leaves all news and 
the description of the Prince his burying” to 
her younger son. C. E. DosBLz. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Oct. 22,8 p.m. Royal Academy : “The Joints 
of the Human Body,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 
Frinay, Oct. 26,8p.m. de i —% : “The Muscles 
of the Human Body,” 1., by Prof. J. Marshall. 
8p.m. Browning: “The Ring and the Book,” 
by Dr. John Todhunter. 
8p.m. Quekett. 








SCIENCE. 


Saltair na Rann, Edited by Whitley Stokes. 
** Anecdota Oxoniensia”: Mediaeval and 
Modern Series. Vol. I., Part III. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


Bopizy’s Lisrary contains two well-known 
and very valuable Irish MSS.—namely, Raw- 
linson B. 502 and Laud Misc. 610. So, when 
Mr. Stokes came home from India, and 
settled for a while in Oxford, he devoted his 
time to them with such unflinching assiduity 
as few men who had but recently quitted the 
scorching heat of an Indian climate could 





have kept up for any considerable length of 
time in the detestable fogs of the valley of the 
Thames. 

The publication of the Saltair na Rann 
forms a part of the outcome of this labour of 
love. Rawlinson B. 502, in which the Saltair 
occurs, is a MS, of the twelfth century, and 
contains in its present condition eighty-three 
leaves of vellum closely written, and in parts 
elaborately illuminated, if I remember rightly. 
Mr. Stokes renders Saltair na Rann “ The 
Psalter of the Staves or Quatrains,”’ and calls 
attention to a note in which the scribe gives 
a clue to the meaning of the name, and in- 
dicates the end of what he considered the 
Saltair proper; for he says that so far the 
body of the Saltair reached, to wit, he adds, 
“the thrice fifty poems.” Hence it is clear 
that these poems are 150 because that is 
the number of the Psalms in the Old Testa- 
ment. But the Irish poet, whoever he was 
—the work is of unknown authorship—felt 
equal to the composition of twelve more, 
which brings the total to 162. 

To give the reader an idea of the contents 
of these poems, I cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Stokes’ account of them. They 


‘*deal, for the most part, with incidents from 
the Old Testament. But the first poem con- 
tains a kind of description of the universe; 
poems xi. (on the penance of Adam and Eve) 
and xii. (on the death of Adam) are founded on 
the Vita Adae et Evae, two texts of which have 
been published by W. Meyer (Miinchen, 1879) ; 
and poems xlii. to l. relate to the life of Christ. 
Poem cli. expresses repentance for transgres- 
sion, and prays for forgiveness. No. clii. is an 
expression of ignorance of God and His various 
works. Nos. cliii., to clix. describe the events 
on each day of the week before the last Judg- 
ment. Sense here is so completely sacrificed to 
metrical requirements that these seven poems 
are, to a large extent, unintelligible to me. 
Clx.deals with the seven resurrections—namely, 
(1) that of the apostles, (2) of the prophets, (3) 
of the confessors, (4) of the martyrs, (5) of the 
saints, (6) of the virgins, penitents, and baptized 
infants, and (7) of the rest of the human race. 
Poem clxi. treats of the coming of the demons 
out of hell to earth, the fall of the idols, &c. 
The last poem, clxii., describes the triumph of 
the angels over their foes, the rewards of the 
righteous, the punishments of the wicked.” 


Mr. Stokes fixes on poems i., xi., and xii. 
as the most important in the series, and he 
has taken pains to give a précis of each of 
them. The following is his abstract (without 
the figures referring to the lines) of poem xi., 
which is, perhaps, the most curious of the 
three :— 


“The penance of Adam and Eve. For a week 
after the expulsion, Adam was without fire, 
house, drink, food, or clothing. He laments to 
Eve their lost blessings, and admits his fault. 
Eve asks Adam to kill her, so that God may 
pity him the more. Adam refuses to destroy 
his own flesh and blood. Then, at Eve’s re- 
quest, Adam goes to seek for food and finds 
naught but herbs—‘the food of the lawless 
beasts.’ He proposes to Eve to do penance, to 
adore the Lord in silence—Eve in the Tigris for 
thirty days, Adam in the Jordan for forty and 
seven; a flagstone under their feet, the water 
up to their necks, Eve’s hair dishevelled and 
her eyes directed to heaven in silent prayer for 
forgiveness. Adam prays the Jordan ‘to fast 
with him on God’ with all its many beasts, that 
pardon may be granted to him. The stream 
ceases; gathers together every living creature 





that was in its midst; and they all supplicate 
the angelic host to join with them in beseech- 
ing God to forgive Adam. Forgiveness is 
granted to Adam and to all his seed, save the 
unrighteous. When the Devil hears this, ‘ like 
a swan, in the shape of a white angel,’ he goes 
to Eve as she stands in the Tigris and gets her 
to leave her penance, saying that he had been 
sent by God. They then go to Adam, who at 
once recognises the Devil and reveals the deceit 
to Eve. Eve falls half-dead on the ground, 
and reproaches Lucifer. Lucifer defends him- 
self, repeating at length the story of his expul- 
sion from heaven for refusing to worship Adam. 
He concludes by threatening vengeance to 
Adam and his descendants. Adam then leaves 
the river and Lucifer departs. Adam and Eve 
then live alone for a year on grass, without 
proper food, fire, house, music, or raiment ; 
drinking water from their palms and eating the 
green herbs in the shadow of trees and in 
caverns. Eve brings forth a beautiful boy, 
who at once proceeds to cut grass for his 
father,” &c. 

Mr. Stokes calls attention to such traditions 
contained in these poems as that which 
describes (lI. 7529-30) Christ as born from 
the crown of the Virgin’s head ; and he gives 
the following from the last of “ the thrice 
fifty poems ’’ as a specimen of the style, and 
as illustrating Sophus Bugge’s theories about 
the Baldr-saga (ll. 7761-72) :— 

‘* Darkness sprang over every plain: 

Earth’s dead arose : 

Dear God’s elements were afraid 

When the veil of the temple was rent. 
Every creature wailed— 

Heaven and earth trembled : 

The sea proceeded to go over (its) bounds: 
Hearts of black rocks split. 

The King who suffered in (his) fair clay 

A cross for sake of Adam’s children, 
Thereafter took a prey (of redeemed souls), 
So that he overcame Hell.”’ 

The 8,392 lines of which these poems con- 
sist fill 123 pages quarto; then follows an 
index verborum, which occupies over thirty 
pages of two columns each, and represents a 
very large amount of hard work. I have 
said an index verborum because its author has 
chosen to call it so; but it is really a glos- 
sarial index, with a proportion of words inter- 
mixed the meaning of which he does not 
venture to assign. It is no small service to 
Irish lexicography to have these words 
registered and the passages in which they 
occur duly pointed out. Indeed, it is not im- 
probable that ere this Mr. Stokes has dis- 
covered the meaning of most of them; for 
he is not a man who is afraid of being caught 
learning or correcting himself, as the readers 
of the AcapEmy will have already observed 
when he published his corrections and aftei- 
thoughts in its pages a short while ago. 

These remarks will suffice to show what 
value I attach to this book; and the con- 
scientious nature of all the work done by Mr, 
Stokes makes it quite unnecessary to end this 
notice with anything more comprehensive in 
the way of praise. Joun Ruys. 








THE EARLY HISTORY OF COCHIN 
CHINA. 

Peking: Aug. 10, 1883. 
In explaining the points reached in early com- 
merce with China in the time of the Roman 
emperors help may be derived from notices 
found in the Histories of the contemporary 
Chinese dynasties. Thus, in the History of 
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the’ early Han dynasty, by Pan koo, par- 
ticulars are given of the Chinese colonies in 
Cochin China and Cambodia in a more com- 
plete form than is done by the historian 
Simatsien, who wrote a hundred years earlier. 
It was in A.D. 115, in the reign of Han Wuti, 
that Kiau chi, or Koti, was erected into a 
department under Kiau cheu, the modern 
Kwang si. This department was the present 
Tonquin. South of it was Hopu, or Gappu, 
nearly corresponding to the modern Hue. 
South of this was Kutin, which we may call 
Northern Cochin China; and south of this 
again was Jinan, or Nitnam, the present Lower 
Cochin China, or Saigon. It was called Ji nan 
on account of its being south of the sun in the 
summer—Ji being ‘‘sun,” and nan “south.” 
The whole coast of Cochin China, as far as 
Cambodia and including the mouths of the 
Cambodia river, was then a part of China, and 
trade might be conducted at ports more to the 
South than Canton. 

Kattigara, the seaport mentioned in Ptolemy, 
may have been Koti. Ptolemy states that it 
was situated on a coast lying north and south, 
and led to the interior capital of Thinae. 
Thinae we must suppose to be China. The 
name China is Sanskrit; at that time ¢ pre- 
dominated, we must believe, for such initials as 
sand chin the local pronunciation, since it is 
characteristic of the Annamitic language to pro- 
nounce Chinese words beginning with s and ch 
as if they began with ¢, This was then the 
existing tendency on the east side of India. 
On the west—where the Greeks, af‘er 330 B.c., 
were in constant contact with India, and had 
intercourse by land and sea with that country, 
till the rise of the Parthian empire, and, 
after that, still by sea for some centuries—the 
ch not being a Greek sound, s came in place of 
it. King Chandragupta became Sandracottos, 
and China assumed the form Sina. There need, 
then, be no difficulty felt, so far as orthography 
is concerned, in the idéntification of Thinae with 
Sina, for local circumstances necessitated this 
variety in pronuuciation. The third name for 
China used in ancient times was Serica. There 
can be little doubt that this name is connected 
with the silk trade carried on by land through 
Bactria. The Chinese nation wore silk till the 
introduction of cotton, about eight centuries 
ago, when the common people adopted the 
cheaper article, the rich still continuing to wear 
silk. Serica means the country where the 
people wear silk, and the Seres are the silk- 
wearing people. Ptolemy calls the capital 
Sera, and places it correctly in regard to lati- 
tude. 

The country now known as Tung King and 
Cochin China has been for several centuries 
a State subordinate to China while governed 
by a native dynasty; but it was for a thousand 
years continuously ruled by China, and, during 
that period, must have flourished by reason of 
the fertility of the soil. The population is given 
by the historians, and a steady increase 
is observeable between the year A.D. 2, the date 
of the first census, and A.D. 140, that of the 
second. Thus Jinan contained 69,485 souls in 
A.D. 2, and 100,676 in the year 140. Under the 
Tsin Dynasty, A.D. 265, the number of families 
was 600. Upper Cochin China, or Kutin, at the 
same three dates, had a population of 166,013, 
209,895, and (families) 3,000. Gappu had at 
the same dates 78,980, 86,617, and (families) 
2,000. In the four departments there was 
A.D, 2 a total population of 1,060,000 persons. 
In the census of A.D. 160 the population of 
Koti is omitted ; but, supposing that to have 
increased in the same ratio as the other three, 
the whole would have risen to 1,340,000 persons. 
This prosperity led to a further subdivision into 
prefectures in the time of the Three Kingdoms. 
At that time, A.D. 222 to 277, the Wu king- 
dom extended from Nanking and Shanghai to 





Saigon, and was very powerful, especially 
during the thirty years’ reign of Sunkiuen, the 
founder of the dynasty. At that time Oochin 
China and Tung King were divided into six 
prefectures, and forty-seven smaller cities. Of 
these, the most flourishing was the Northern 
prefecture, containing fourteen of the smaller 
cities. Here we may suppose that the Roman 
trade chiefly centred. 

The name Wu occurs in the history about 
1200 B.c. as the title of a barony, which was an 
offshoot from the Chow family. That family 
becoming imperial a century later, and, being 
specially powerful in the West and South, the 
Chinese Southern colonies must have helped 
materially in the overthrow of the Shang 
dynasty. In Ptolemy’s time the Chinese 
population had gradually pressed southwards, 
as history thus shows, during a period of four- 
teen centuries, from Nanking and Shanghai to 
Saigon as the farthest point. Native tribes in 
Tung King and Cochin China kept possession 
of the mountains, but the agricultural and com- 
mercial population was Chinese. The races 
amalgamated, and the Cochin Chinese of to-day 
are the result, and speak a language three- 
fourths Chinese and one-fourth indigenous. 

JosePpH EDKINs. 








OBITUARY. 


THE eminent geologist, Joachim Barrande, 
has just died at the age of eighty-three. 
Although resident for the greater part of his life 
in Prague, he was a Frenchman by birth; and, 
in consequence of his attachment to the Bour- 
bons, he went into voluntary exile on the fall 
of Charles X. By Barrande’s researches, the 
Silurian basin of Prague has become classic 
ground to geologists. He opened quarries at 
his own expense for the sole purpose of obtain- 
ing fossils ; and he supported a staff of trained 
workmen, furnished with lenses and other 
instruments for detecting organic remains. 
The trilobites were his special favourites. 
Barrande’s contributions to scientific literature 
were numerous, his opus magnum being the 
Systéme silurien de la Bohéme, a work in twecty- 
two ponderous volumes, on which he had been 
engaged for more than thirty years. In 1857 
the Geological Society of London marked their 
sense of the value of Barrande’s labours by 
awarding to him the Wollaston Medal. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. Paut Havpr has republished the 
paper he read before the Fifth Oriental Congress 
on Die Akkadische Sprache, along with an In- 
troduction, numerous Notes, and an Appendix 
by Dr. Donner, Like all the productions of 
the author, it is marked by great acuteness and 
thorough treatment of the subject. Those who 
wish to know the results of the latest researches 
into Accadian and Sumerian phonology and 
grammar cannot do better than consult it. 
Prof. Haupt brings forward many new facts, 
and has placed the study of the old agglutina- 
tive language of Chaldaea on a thoroughly 
scientific basis. Dr. Donner, in his Appendix, 
sums up against its Ugro-Altaic affinities. 


OnE of Prof. Haupt’s pupils, Dr. J. Flemming, 
has also made a recent contribution to Assyri- 
ology. This is the great India House inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar, transliterated, trans- 
lated, and commented upon. The work was 
much needed, as the existing translations of the 
inscription were all far behind the time. As 
almost every page bears the marks of Prof. 
Haupt’s careful revision, it is unnecessary to 
= that the work has been thoroughly well 

one. 


Dr. CoLiitz’s edition of the dialectal in- 
scriptions of Greece (Sammlung der griechischen 
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ted 
by a small volume on the Kypriote texts by Dr. 
Deecke. Dr. Deecke’s skill as a decipherer is 
well known, and the Kypriote inscriptions are a 
subject which he has made peculiarly his own. 
The inscriptions are transliterated and trans- 
lated, all necessary information in regard to 
them being added. Those published by Schmidt 
have been supplemented from later sources, 
more especially Major di Cesnola’s Salaminia. 
Dr. Deecke has not always been able to see 
the originals, and his transliteration may, 
therefore, be sometimes disputed—as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the inscription on the 
leaden plate (No. 126), or that on a vase (No. 
136). The archer-inscription (N o. 41), moreover, 
reads w-i-ve-7, and not w-i-o-2. His restoration, 
on the other hand, of the tripod-inscription (No. 
128) is very happy. The last words of his 
Preface are noteworthy, since he here says 
‘*that a closer study of the Hittite system of 
writing has now convinced me of its relation- 
ship to the Kypriote script.” The surest proof 
of the scientific spirit is a readiness to resign 
one’s own theories in the face of contrary 
evidence. 


Dialekt-inschriften) has been well inaugura 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
New Suaxsrere Sociery.—(Friday, Oct. 12.) 


F. J. Furnivatz, Ese., in the Chair.—He read 
the following resolution which the committee 
had passed :—‘‘ The committee of the New 
Shakspere Society desire (1) to express their 
sympathy with Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Smith in the 
calamity which has befallen them in the cruel 
death of their gifted daughter, Miss Teena Roch- 
fort Smith; (2) to record their sense of the great 
loss which the cause of Shakspere study in general, 
and this society in particular, have sustained by 
the decease of the accomplished and devoted editress 
of the Four-Text Hamlet and other Shaksperean 
works undertaken, of which death has pre- 
vented the completion.”” He himself had, in Miss 
Rochfort Smith, lost his right hand, his greatest 
helper and friend, the reader of his every proof 
and revise, the supplier of his many defects; he 
could not hope now to finish his share of the 
comedies of the Old-Spelling Shakspere before next 
March. He, however, congratulated the meeting 
on this opening of the eleventh year of the society’s 
work, and discussed the condition of it.—Dr. Peter 
Bayne then read his paper on ‘‘ The Supremacy of 
Shakspere.’? Shakspere’s touch and style were 
greater than those of any other man. Any one of 
his greatest plays proved this, just as any great 
work of Pheidias’s proved his superiority in sculp- 
ture. The quality of Shakspere’s touch was shown 
by the amount of truth and knowledge put into it— 
as a group of tree-stems by Turner, four inches of 
a tiger’s leg in a Greek sculpture, witnessed the 
master-hands that produced them. For vividness 
of description, take an ordinary bit of Shakspere’s 
second-period work—the camps of the French and 
English, and Henry V. himself, before the Battle of 
Agincourt ; how the feudal camp, the miserable state 
of the men, sitting by the fire ready for sacrifice, 
the spirit of their leader, were set as realities before 
one’s eyes! Then for knowledge, for treatment 
of classes of men, for wondrous world-irony, take 
Brutus and Antony and the mob in ‘Julius 
Caesar.’”’ Watch the consummate art, the pene- 
tration, the knowledge of men, shown in the whole 
scene. Look again at the condensation of know- 
ledge and power in many pieces of his brief, 
impetuous prose, as in Shylock’s answer to Salarino 
about the value of Antonio’s flesh. No one else 
can so put a maximum of meaning intoa minimum 
of words ; as asample, take Hamlet on man and the 
world, and on Yorick’s skull. Then for character and 
breadth, of delineation Shakspere is unequalled. 
The Greek could not exhibit man complete ; the 
body was perfect, but the soul a shadow; he 
worked in the golden fetters of mythology. Dante 
was even more trammelled by his theology; his 
hell weighed him down, that hopeless, endless 
torture. Shakspere was born in the time of a new 
belief and life, free both from Romanism and 
Puritanism ; a new world opened out to him. His 
men have generic truth; they are seldom local ; 
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Macbeth was no mere Celt ; Hamlet was nineteenth 
century as well as sixteenth, less a Dane than 
anything else. Shakspere took abiding types and 
qualities of humanity ; his work was like the great 
mountain ranges—all of earth, yet lifted above the 
clouds. He avoided the extremes and trivialities 
in which his contemporaries indulged. His work 
was that of a serious man, and meant to benefit 
mankind. His problems were those of temptation 
and fall, of the unrest of the world, the destiny 
of life. The seriousness of his motives was seen 
in his comedies as well as his tragedies. He 
did the most difficult things, and did them in the 
best way. His range was the widest of any 
writer’s; no mind so broadly and truly mirrored 
nature as his.—In the discussion which followed, 
Messrs. Furnivall, Herford, Wedmore, Craig, 
Tyler, Shaw, and Fliigel, Miss Grace Latham, &c., 
took part.—The next meeting is on November 9. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should paya visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Gso. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘ APOLLO AND MARSYAS ” AT THE LOUVRE. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge : Oct. 14, 1883. 

May I be allowed to offer some observations 
on the points lately raised in the ACADEMY in 
connexion with this famous little picture, from 
a careful examination of which I Lave just 
we C 
; . Conway is in my opinion perfectly right 
in contesting the attribution of the pistes 
to Raphael, and in claiming it rather as the 
work of Perugino. Your anonymous corre- 
spondent of September 29 confuses the issue 
when he ignores the solid grounds of style and 
analogy on which Mr. Conway bases his con- 
clusion, and confines his attention to Mr. 
Conway’s inadvertence in speaking of the 
drawing for the ‘‘Apollo and Marsyas” at 
Venice as if it formed part of the so-called 
“Sketch Book” series. The question of the 
authorship of the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas”’ is, as 
the same correspondent justly implies, quite in- 
dependent of the question of the authorship of 
the “Sketch Book.” M. Eugéne Muntz, indeed, 
and Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, describe 
one of the drawings in the “Sketch Book” as 
being a study for the Apollo picture; but the 
resemblance between the two figures in question 
is merely general, and the drawing is a stock 
study, the motives of which recur in several 
compositions of the school of Perugino-Pin- 
turicchio ; its closest relations being, as has been 
fully shown by Sig. Morelli and Herr Kahl, with 
two figures in the fresco of the ‘‘ Baptism of 
Christ’ in the Sixtine Chapel. (See Muntz, Ra- 
phael, &c., p. 235, with facsimile; Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Life and Works of Raphael, vol. i., 
p. 210; Morelli, Italian Masters in German Gal- 
leries,* p. 279; Kahl, Das venetianische Skiz- 
zenbuch, p. 48, with facsimile. ) 

Separating, then, the question of the ‘‘ Sketch 

Book” from the question of the ‘Apollo and 
Marsyas,” let me first say a few words as to the 
former. Your correspondent above referred to 
writes of the contents of the “Sketch Book ” as 
follows :— 
“An elaborate examination of these drawings is 
to be found in art literature, making out a clear 
and strong case for their attribution to Raphael. 
Until this has been overthrown—and it has not 
yet been attempted—the mere denial will be taken 
for what it is worth.”’ 


This somewhat oracular reference is, of course, 





* This is the English translation by Mrs. Louise 
M. Richter, with the last additions and corrections 
of the author, of the justly celebrated volume 
of critical studies first published under the nom de 
guerre of Lermolieff : Werke italiensche Meister, u.s.w. 
(Leipzig, 1880). 





to the recent work of Meesrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle (op. cit., chaps. ii., iii., and iv. passim). 
In point of fact, your correspondent may find 
a quite sufficient reply to Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s account of the ‘‘Sketch Book” 
either in the excellent article on the ‘‘ Life and 
Works of Raphael” inthe Hdinburgh Review for 
last January, or in the second edition of Prof. 
Springer’s Raphael und Michelangelo (vol. i., 
p. 314, note). Before the publication of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s volume, reasons, which 
to many students had seemed conclusive, for 
reconsidering the customary attribution of the 
‘* Sketch Book ” to Raphael, had been advanced, 
first by Prof. Springer in his first edition ; next, 
with masterly cogency and fullness, by Sig. 
Morelli (op. cit., English ed., p. 270 sq.) ; and, 
lastly, in still greater detail, by Kahl (op. cit.). 
Unfortunately, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
have not thought proper to consider or reply to 
these reasors. In their former valuable labours 
on Italian art those distinguished writers had 
paid no attention to drawings and sketches— 
a fact which may perhaps help to account for 
their somewhat bewildering mode of treating 
them in their new Life of Raphael. In that 
work they make their narrative of the painter's 
early years hinge almost entirely on his draw- 
ings, and in particular on the assumption that 
the contents of the ‘‘ Venice Sketch Book ” are 
really his, This is not the place to criticise in 
detail the mass of what I cannot but think 
uncritical statement and strained conjecture 
into which this assumption leads them. I will 
confine myself to four main reasons why their 
account of the matter seems to me quite un- 
acceptable. 

1. It assumes that Raphael really served as 
a boy in the workshop of Perugino at Perugia 
between 1495 and 1499, which hardly any 
serious Raphael student now believes. In 
order to prove what is necessary to the sup- 
port of this theory—namely, that Perugino 
was himself mainly working at Perugia, 
and not at Florence and other cities, in this 
interval—our authors have to do violence 
both to the documentary evidence which they 
themselves set forth and to more which they 
omit. 

2. It ignores the vital fact that the drawings 
of the “Sketch Book,” recognised on all hands 
as repeating for the most part various figures 
in compositions of Perugino, Pinturicchio, Sig- 
norelli, and other masters of the Umbrian or 
neighbouring schools, are in technical points of 
style and handling very dissimilar from any 
well-authenticated early drawings of Raphael 
not in the ‘‘ Sketch Book.” (This fact is quite 
independent of the question whether they are, 
as Sig. Morelli contends, the work of Pinturic- 
chio himself or that of some unascertained 
disciple—possibly Genga—of that master and 
of Signorelli, which is Herr Kahl’s opinion, 
or whether, as Prof. Springer thinks, several 
different hands of the Umbrian school have 
contributed to them.) 

3. It ignores the equally vital fact that the 
‘*Sketch Book,” which, according to the theory 
of our authors, contains a history of Raphael’s 
studies during some dozen years of his life, 
yet does not contain a single first sketch 
or preparatory study for any one of his own 
early pictures. (It is needless to say that the 
drawing xxv. 8, which our authors would make 
into a first study for one of the female heads in 
the ‘‘ Knight’s Vision,” will hardly be accepted 
as such by other students.) 

4. It asserts, as marking stages of improve- 
ment on the part of the young artist during 
the successive years of his apprenticeship, differ- 
ences of freedom and of merit in the several 
drawings which are quite imaginary and non- 
existent ; as any student can assure himself by 
examining them with Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s yolume in hand. 








In a word, the account of the ‘‘ Sketch Book” 
which Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have 
with such ingenious industry, and with so full 
a command of their materials, worked out seems 
to me, if I may say so with due deference, to fur- 
nish really the best reductio ad absurdum of the 
theory of its authorship which they hold. 

Passing now to the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas,” 
we have to deal with two things: the picture 
itself, and the drawing of the same design in 
the Academy at Venice. The latter, which has 
been much damaged and coarsely retouched, 
is executed on a prepared ground with pen and 
umber wash heightened with white. In tech- 
nical method and style of work it does not re- 
semble the authentic drawings of Raphael. 
Your correspondent Mr. Claude Phillips is per- 
fectly right in feeling the radical discrepancy 
which exists between it and tho real draw- 
ings of the master, whether of the years 
1506-7 or of earlier date, which are asso- 
ciated with it in the exhibition of reproduc- 
tions at the British Museum. Surely nothing 
but the most rooted preconception could main- 
tain its attribution to Raphael in the presence 
of such a juxtaposition. What the work 
really looks like is an injured and not 
particularly good drawing of Perugino, by 
whom others of the same technical treatment 
exist. The seated figure is altogether in his 
manner, as Messrs. Crowe and Uavalcaselle 
themselves admit; the standing one, as I shall 
show presently, is not less so; bis is the some- 
what Seaby and constrained touch in drawing, 
a lighter, more flowing, and delicate one being 
characteristic of Raphael even in his most 
timid early efforts. Again, it is a curious fact, 
noticed by Mr. Conway after Sig. Morelli 
(Repertorium fiir bildende Kunst, vol. v., p. 152, 
note), that the same drawing has served as the 
foundation of another picture by Bacchiacca, 
wherein the figures appear in the character, not 
of ‘Apollo and Marsyas,” but of ‘‘ Adam and 
Eve.” Bacchiacca having been for a time the 
pupil of Perugino at Florence, we have here 
an additional reason for attributing the design 
to the latter master. 

Next as to the picture itself. In attempt- 
ing to distinguish between the work of 
Perugino and that of his several pupils and 
associates in the Umbrian school, our only 
test lies in an exact examination of such definite 
points of style and treatment as are character- 
istic of the several painters when they work 
independently. Your correspondent Mr. Waller, 
indeed, speaks with a fine disdain of these 
‘* petty details,” and alleges, in his own broader 
manner, that the picture under discussion bears 
‘the impress of a mind totally unlike that of 
Perugino, absolutely like that of Raphael.’ 
Your correspondent is to be congratulated on 
his discovery of a total and absolute unlikeness 
between the minds of the great Umbrian master 
and of his pupil, whose work during the period 
of their association most critics have deemed it 
a delicate matter to discriminate. The usual 
method of solving the difficulty has been by 
proposing to give credit to the pupil for whatever 
happens to be particularly excellent and attract- 
ive in the pictures of the master. Do we find 
the work of Perugino, in the natural course 
of his development, and under the inspiring 
influences of Florence and of the Renaissance, 
attain the ripe power and beauty of the 
‘* Madonna” of Pavia or the ‘‘ Assumption” of 
Vallombrosa ?—immediately we are asked to 
believe that his pupil, a boy just beginning to 
feel his way in art, has either lent a hand to 
the master, or else in some mysterious way 
‘‘infused”’ into him his own superior gifts. 
In like manner, it is the beauty and charm 
of the Apollo in the present picture that 
causes it to be dogmatically claimed for Raphael. 
The real question is, not whether the work 
is beautiful, but whether it bears the marks 
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characteristic of, and personal to, Raphael’s 
hand in other known and authentic works. 
The reply, I think, can only be that it does 
not. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle are them- 
selves unconscious witnesses of this when 
(p. 209) they associate this “ Apollo and Mar- 
syas” with the ‘‘ Three Graces” belonging to 
Lord Dudley, and at the same time cali attention 
to the marked differences of style and character 
between the two pictures. They attribute this 
difference to the progressive absorption by the 
young painter ‘‘ of the guiding principles of the 
ancient art of the Greeks.” A more natural way 
of accounting for it is by supposing that the one 
picture is the work of Raphael, and the other one 
not. As to the influence of the antique in the 
figure of Apollo, I think Mr. Waller, like 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, certainly ex- 
aggerates it. It would be natural that in such 
a subject a painter of the Renaissance age 
should strive to come as near as he could to 
the rhythm and finish of such antique models 
as were known to him. But the essential 
scheme of the figure—which, it is true, has 
coincidences with the antique—is nevertheless 
thoroughly typical of Perugino. This forward 
lean of the head with its rich backward- 
rippling curls, this outward thrust of the body 
towards the hips, and backward slant of the 
long and slender legs, can be paralleled over 
and over again in draped figures of saints and 
bystanders in his religious pictures. I will not 
insist on the almost exactly corresponding nude 
example of the figure of the planet Mercury 
in the ceiling of the Sala del Cambio, because 
that also is one of the works of Perugino’s school 
in which Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle would 
have us recognise the hand of Raphael. I will 
only point out that the peculiar and personal 
notes of style which are to be observed in 
both the examples—the elongation of the leg 
below the knee, the somewhat stiff and tight 
drawing and articulation of the knee and ankle, 
with precisely this conventional pose and fore- 
shortening of the left leg and foot—are con- 
stant in the work of Perugino; whereas, in the 
work of Raphael, when he is left to himself, 
tke pose of the figures is straighter and simpler ; 
the design of limbs, however comparatively 
tentative and inexperienced, is rounder, freer, 
and of a different spirit; and even when he 
most literally adopts his master’s prototypes, 
the manner and accent of the drawing—in 
details of hands, feet, &c.—are his own, and 
unlike what are to be found in this picture. 
If we were to hang the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas” 
side by side with the real early works of 
Raphael—such as the ‘‘St. Michael” of the 
Louvre, the “St. Georges” of the Louvre and 
of the Hermitage, “The Knight’s Dream,” 
and the ‘‘ Three Graces ’”’—it would figure among 
them more advantageously, indeed, but not less 
strangely, than the drawing of the same sub- 
ject figures among his real drawings in the 
exhibition of reproductions. It would seem 
the product of a riper and more practised hand, 
but, at the same time, of a more fixed and con- 
ventionally mannered mode of conception. It 
would have the look of a charming and perfectly 
mature work of the quattrocento rather than of 
a tentative and immature work by a rising 
master of the succeeding age. 

M. Muntz, in tracing the history of this 
subject of ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas,” rightly refers 
to the fame at Florence of the engraved gem 
representing it which belonged to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. This leads him to assign the work to 
the Florentine period of Raphael, and even as 
late as to the year 1507 ; with the other produc- 
tions of the master which date it is, however, 
obviously and glaringly inconsistent. Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle would have it to have 
been painted after an occasional visit of the 
young master to Florence two or three years 





earlier. What is more probable, on the other 
hand, than that Perugino, during his residence 
at Florence between 1493 and 1498, should 
have received a commission for this classic sub- 
ject, just as he at a later date received one from 
the Duchess of Mantua for the tempera ‘‘ Con- 
flict of Cupid and Chastity” in the Louvre? 
Of these two, the little ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas” 
is, indeed, infinitely the finer work. But the 
weakness of the Gonzaga picture is not because, 
as was said at the time, Perugino was unskilled 
in the painting of small figures, but because 
it was painted in a hurry, and is, moreover, a 
design of bustle and movement, at which the 
master was never good; while the ‘‘ Apollo 
and Marsyas”’ has been painted with extreme 
care and patience, and is one of those simple 
and tranquil designs in which he excelled. 

If, as I think I have shown, the figure of 
Apollo may perfectly well have been painted 
by Perugino, there is little difficulty about the 
rest of the picture. Every qualified observer 
would acknowledge its resemblance to his best 
and most highly finished work in colour and 
technical method, and the completely and typi- 
cally Peruginesque character of Marsyas. Peru- 
gino’s, in every point of conception and detail, 
as Mr. Conway has justly urged, are the sky 
and the lovingly wrought-out landscape ; ex- 
actly corresponding to his workmanship, the 
columbines, nightshade, and other flowers in 
the foreground. The only poiat really calcu- 
lated to give us pause is the slanting flight 
of birds across the sky in the front of the pic- 
ture—a feature characteristic, not of Perugino, 
but of Pinturicchio, who repeats twice in his 
Siena frescoes exactly this incident of a hawk 
overtaking what seems to be a pheasant in the 
air. The supporters of the Raphael theory 
might fairly quote as in their favour this sign 
in the picture of its painter having passed, as 
we all know that Raphael did, under the influ- 
ence of Pinturicchio as well as of Perugino. 

I have hitherto spoken—if at tedious, still I 
hope not at superfluous, length—of the balance 
of internal evidence on the matter in hand. 
As to the balance of authority, it is true that 
the attribution of the piece to Raphael has 
found its way into two of the three latest 
biographies of the master. But it is quite idle 
to speak as if the matter were thereby settled. 
Neither is it possible to read without a smile 
the remarks of your correspondent Mr. Waller 
on the importance to be attached to the ipse 
dixit in such matters of Mr. Morris Moore. 
I wonder what Mr. Waller, if he paid a visit to 
this museum, would say to a certain “‘ Titian ” 
which has been lately left us, and which its 
owner bought on the authority and at the 
instance of that gentleman. It is, of course, 
notorious that for years Mr. Moore was at odds, 
as to the attribution of the treasure of which 
he was justly proud, with the great majority 
of better trained and more responsible judges, 
such as Miindler, Passavant, and Eastlake, who 
felt that the picture was indeed worthy of 
Raphael, but not byhim. Miindler and Passa- 
vant thought that they discerned in it an 
affinity to the contemporary school most nearly 
allied to the Umbrian, the school of Bologna and 
Ferrara, Miindler attributing it to Lorenzo 
Costa, and Passayant to Timoteo Viti. Sig. 
Morelli (as I may point oui for the information 
of your correspondent Mr. Claude Phillips) has 
explained how he too was at first led, with but 
an imperfect recollection of the picture in his 
mind, to follow Passavant, but has subsequently 
seen reason to change his opinion; in the 
direction, however, of attributing it, not to 
Raphael, but to Perugino (Repertorium fiir 
bildende Kunst, 1882, loc, cit. ; and, again, Jtalian 
Masters, English edition, p. 306). Since the 
passage last referred to was written, 1 have had 
the advantage of studying the picture, first by 
myself and afterwards in Sig. Morelli’s company, 





and his conclusion in this sense is now positive. 
Another only less eminent Italian authority— 
Dr. Frizzoni—had previously arrived at the 
same conviction. I could easily swell the list 
of votes against Raphael and for Perugino, were 
T at liberty to do so, by naming other equally 
high authorities who have been of this opinion 
from the first. Without the least disrespect to 
those who differ from it, I venture to think that 
it is the opinion which will in the end pre- 


vail. I think this jewel of Umbrian art, now 


that it can be freely studied in the place it so 
well becomes in the Salon Carré at the Louvre, 
will in time cease by careful judges to be 
claimed for an early work of Raphael, and will 
take its place as one of the crowning perform- 
ances of his master. Sipney CoLvIn. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We hear that the Winter Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery will probably consist of a 
collection of the principal works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 


Tue National Gallery has during the autumn 
been in a measure re-arranged. There are also 
certain additions, of which we can on the present 
occasion only speak briefly. There is a full- 
length portrait by Raeburn, which has doubtless 
excellent qualities, but which, as is natural, 
does not at first sight commend itself to one 
quite so strongly as do those fortunate examples 
of Raeburn’s work which are to be seen in Edin- 
burgh. The religious picture by Velasquez—the 
gift of an English diplomatist—is among more 
memorable additions. The great Botticelli is 
now hung. In the matter of re-arrangement 
we may mention the placing in closer juxta- 
position of most of the many Landseers ; but 
what is far more memorable is the bringing of 
the noble Peel collection—chiefly of the very 
gems of Dutch art—into homely quarters 
where it may be enjoyed. No one who had a 
very great appreciation of the Peel pictures—or, 
at all events, no one who appreciated the con- 
ditions best suited to them—could have been 
satisfied with their disposition in the gorgeous 
and overloaded gallery which has latterly held 
them. Such a gallery may conceivably be suited 
to the display of the larger examples of later 
Italian painting, but it has been fatal to the 
enjoyment of the modest and homely art of 
Holland. Some of the Turners are going away 
under the provisions of the National Gallery 
Loan Act of last session ; but none, we believe, 
that will be seriously missed where so many 
Turner treasures still remain. 


THE entire collection of Bewick prints and 
books that belonged to Isabella Bewick, the 
last surviving daughter of the famous wood- 
engraver, will shortly be sold by auction at 
Newcastle. The collection includes various 
editions of the General History of Quadrupeds, 
the History of British Birds, and the Fables of 
Aesop and Others, with numerous notes and 
corrections by the author’s hand, the entire 
“remainder” of the Memoirs, and many books 
with Bewick’s autograph. If it were not that 
Bewick is not without honour in his own 
country, we could wish that the sale were to 
take place in London. 


THERE is now on exhibition at Edinburgb, in 
the Museum of Science and Art, a curious 
collection ‘of etchings, lent by the Duke of 
Buccleuch. The greater number are the work 
of one Jan Chalon, a Dutchman, who settled in 
England towards the close of the last century ; 
the remainder have been ascertained quite 
recently to be by his daughter, Christina 
Chalon. The total exceeds seven hundred, 
besides some fifty original drawings; but the 
number of separate subjects is only about 160. 


A sTATUE of the poet Tannahill, designed by 
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Mr. D. W. Stevenson, has just been cast in 
bronze at Edinburgh. It is the result of a 
movement started nearly ten years ago ; and the 
money (£1,000) has been derived entirely from 
the profits of open-air concerts at the Braes of 
Gleniffer. Unfortunately, there is no authentic 
portrait of Tannahill in existence upon which 
the sculptor might work. The statue is to be 
placed in fhe Abbey churchyard, Paisley. 


Mr. W. M. Conway is delivering a course of 
ten lectures at University College, Liverpool, 
on ‘ The History of Painting in Tuscany from 
the Middle of the Thirteenth to the Middle of 
the Fifteenth Century,” illustrated by specimens 
and reproductions of characteristic works. The 
introductory lecture, on ‘‘ The Decline of Classi- 
cal Art,” was given last Tuesday. The same 
course is being repeated to an evening audience. 

On Monday last, October 15, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Collingwood Bruce, of Newcastle, delivered at 
Edinburgh the first of the series of Rhind Lec- 
tures for this year, his subject being ‘‘The 
Roman Occupation of Britain.” 





THE STAGE. 
“THE MILLIONAIRE” AT THE COURT 


Mr. GoprREy is the author of ‘‘ The Million- 
aire,” the new piece at the Court Theatre. He 
is spoken of in some quarters as if he had only 
been the author of “The Parvenu ;” but his 
earliest success was, in truth, made years 
before in ‘‘Queen Mab” at the Haymarket, a 
play which owed much, though not the whole, 
of its favourable reception to the then just 
developing genius of Mrs. Kendal. “The 
Millionaire,” albeit it is founded upon a novel 
by a writer of wide experience, of distinct in- 
dividuality, and of nervous force—Mr. Edmund 
Yates—reflects in the main the same qualities 
the possession of which ‘‘Queen Mab” was 
the first to indicate and “The Parvenu” to 
confirm. That is to say, the qualities of 
the dramatist, of the creator of dialogue, over- 
ride on the stage those of the novelist, of the 
writer of narrative. Mr. Yates, in a measure, 
yields place to Mr. Godfrey. Yet this is true 
but superficially. For the dramatist has re- 
membered the story; he has preserved its more 
important characters and its main intrigue. It 
is the manner rather than the matter which is 
hisown. The method is once more that which 
bestowed success on ‘‘The Paryenu.” This 
method suggested to us, when it was first 
employed, that of Mr. Robertson, who was, at 
the period of which we speak, accounted the 
prince of contemporary comedy writers. He 
did indeed bring a naturalism, a homeliness, a 
perfectly modern humour on to the boards, and 
we have this to thank him for. Mr. Godfrey 
appeared at first, in some degree, as his disciple 
in these things. And even now it is of the 
essence of his work that it is de nos jours. He 
is nothing if not contemporary. His agreeable 
cvnicism is that of our modern laughing 
philosophy. 

The daily papers have set forth the story of 
“The Millionaire” so fully that we do not 
intend to tell it. Besides, there is Mr. Yates’s 
novel, which is already known to very many 
playgoers and readers of romance. Freshness 
of character the drama perhaps hardly succeeds 
in retaining ; but effectiveness of character and 
variety of type it certainly does afford. It is 
thus a good acting piece from the point of view 
of the comedians, as well as from that of the 
literary gourmet, who likes to hear not too 
much talk, but what there is bright and telling. 
And the cast is an excellent one. Miss Marion 
Terry isa generally accepted and always accom- 
plished heroine in a piece where grace is at least 
a8 conspicuous as sentiment, and sentiment is 
more conspicuous than profundity of pathos. 





Quite that simplicity of sadness which her sister 
reached in what was almost her best part—that 
of Olivia in ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield” —it has 
not been given to Mies Marion Terry to attain. 
But she is yet pathetic, elegant ; she satisfies 
where she does not excite, and contents where 
she does not move. Mrs. John Wood’s qualities 
are more robust. If they do not include 
delicacy, she is not, in ‘*The Millionaire,” 
invited to be delicate. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree— 
who has hardly, to our knowledge, appeared 
before on the regular stage, but who, if we 
remember rightly, was visible at Lady Freake’s 
on an occasion on which some people liked to 
be artistic and many liked to be fashionable— 
assumes an important place, and thoroughly 
justifies her assumption of it. Mr. Clayton 
again ingeniously betrays the quiet sufferings 
of a man drawn out upon the rack of private 
torture. As usual, his performance interests 
and impresses by its tranquillity of earnestness. 
Mr. Charles Sugden is provided with a part that 
must be deemed to suit him. But no one, per- 
haps, is quite so well suited as Mr. Arthur 
Cecil. He plays, as he has often played before, 
an old man. And the old man is an old rogue, 
but a rogue delightfully subtle, so that, so long 
as it is only of other people that he is likely to 
take advantage, you follow him with the interest 
of pure curiosity as to what his next move may 
be. He is without moral qualities, but on the 
stage the absence of moral qualities is atoned 
for by the presence of intellectual alacrity. 
And Mr. Cecil’s Mr. Guyon is really a very 
pretty and perfect little piece of genre. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. E. BR. Russetx’s article in the October 
Fortnightly is one that should be missed by no 
one who is interested in the theatre. It is 
called “ Mr. Henry Irving’s Interpretations of 
Shakespeare,” but the title does not express 

exactly the subject of the article. Mr. Russell, 

it is true, deals, especially towards the close of 
his paper, with the spirit in which an actor of 
Mr. Irving’s temperament must necessarily en- 

deayour to realise not only Shaksperian, but all 
dramatic character. His method of minute and 
natural and individual study—of continual ob- 

servation of real life and continual analysis of 
that which he observes—divides him from an 
actor of the school of Kemble. But Mr. Russell’s 
own power of analysis is, in the paper of which 
we speak, chiefly bestowed on two out of Mr. 
Irving’s many parts, the first being Macbeth, 
the second, Mathias in ‘‘ The Bells.” No such 
complete or satisfactory apologia for Mr. Irving’s 
Macbeth has ever before been offered. It strikes 
us as absolutely sound—so sound that it hardly 
requires to be ingenious. More distinctly subtle 
is the account that Mr. Russell gives of the 
actor as Mathias. He clearly shows not only 
how removed from common melodramatic act- 
ing, even of the most forcible kind, is that of Mr. 
Irving in this part, but likewise how profound 
and exact a study it is not alone of remorse, 
but of the action of remorse and dread, upon the 
particular organisation of this ‘‘ Alsatian bour- 
geois.” Mr. Russell is a little hard, if he is like- 
wise not a little smart, upon certain of Mr. 
Irving’s critics; but more than one of Mr. 
Irving's too basty critics will probably have the 
candour to acknowledge that the essayist of the 
Fortnightly has done something to teach them 
their mistakes in the past and to teach them 
moderation for the future. And, even apart 
from the opinions of its author, the paper must 
be allowed to be a remarkably vigorous piece of 
English writing. 

In ‘* It was a Sailor and his Lass ”—produced 
at Drury Lane on Monday night—Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, taking, no doubt, into prudent con- 
sideration the exigencies of the place, has ad- 











dressed himself less to poetic, or even to finished, 
dialogue than to the cultivation and display of 
a later gift of his—that of the invention of an 
elaborate and moving story. The new piece, 
on which Mr. Augustus Harris has bestowed 
his usual liberality in the matter of scenery, is, 
in truth, not so much a study of character as of 
incident. Mr. Buchanan might have been 
more discreet—we shall even venture to say he 
would have shown better taste—had he alto- 
gether eschewed one of the scenes, the scene of 
the condemned cell. And he has been—or the 
scenery, with the inevitable waits, has made him 
appear—too diffuse. Perhaps at the moment at 
which we are writing these lines the play is 
being shortened. Compression somehow and 
somewhere is undeniably necessary. But in 
the main the play will answer the purpose it 
must have been intended to fulfil. It will 
interest and excite large audiences of no very 
delicate literary tastes; it will give them, on 
the whole in wholesome fashion, a picture of 
familiar and of urfamiliarlife. Mr. Fernandez, 
Mr. Augustus Harris, Miss Harriett Jay, and 
Miss Sophie Eyre are its principal interpreters ; 
and all are equal to the demands made upon 
them. There is expected from the players, in a 
piece like this, a bold and striking outline of 
character rather than a minuta study of it. 
The vast stage of Drury Lane is hardly tho 
place for the exhibition of the more delicate 
qualities of dramatic genre. 








MUSIC. 


THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Il. 


LAsT week we were only able to give an account 
of the first morning performance on Wednesday. 
In the evening Mr. Alfred Cellier conducted his 
new work. In choosing Gray’s “ Elegy” for 
the words of his Cantata, the composer certainly 
made a mistake. Every linein that noble poem 
is music in itself; and it would need the genius 
of a Schumann or a Brahms to unfold in tones 
the poet’s thoughts without disturbing the flow 
and harmony of the lines. Mr. Cellier lets us 
hear the ‘‘ droning flight” of the beetle, the 
“ droway tinklings”’ of the sheep-bell, and *‘ the 
pealing anthem swelling the note of praise ;” 
but this is merely touching the surface of the 
matter; and, moreover, diverts the attention 
from the deeper meaning of the poet. Without 
taking thought of the words, a great deal of Mr. 
Cellier’s music may be spoken of as light, very 
graceful, and pleasing ; but, as it stands, it is 
with few exceptions out of place. The soloists 
were Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and King: the work was 
well performed, and the composer recalled. 
The second part of the concert included 
Beethoven’s Symphonv in D, some Wagner 
music, and Mozart's ‘‘ Zauberfliéte”” Overture. 
On Thursday morning was performed Raff’s 
Oratorio, ‘‘The World’s End, the Judgment, 
the New World.” It commences with a short 
orchestral prelude, entitled “ Vision of St. 
John.” The broad and impressive theme first 
heard evidently represents the ‘‘ voice that 
spake with John.” The introductory music is 
dignified, though not in any way remarkable. 
Then come a recitative and air for baritone : 
the latter is quiet and pleasing. A chorus of 
Angels sing of ‘‘the Lamb that was slain ;” 
the movement is short, but effective. Raff now 
introduces four instrumental movements, inter- 
spersed with recitatives. The first seal is 
opened, and we have a musical representation 
of the ‘‘ white horse.” In his ‘‘ Lenore” Sym- 
phony the composer give a tone picture of a 
spectre horse; Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner have 
all tried to depict the galloping of horses and 
dreadful rides ; but surely nothing more diflicult 
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has been attempted than the white, the red, the 
black, and the pale horse of the Apocalypse. The 
first and third movements are weird enough, 
but they do not fully please either as abstract or 
programme music. The second and fourth 
(‘The War” and“ Death and Hell’), especially 
the latter, are very striking; the originality of 
the music and the cleverness of the orches- 
tration must be acknowledged even by those 
who believe that such pictorial attempts are 
a low form of musical art. While ad- 
miring the composer’s skill, we cannot but 
regard these four movements as unsatis- 
factory. They are, however, interesting mis- 
judgments of a great musician. The opening 
of the fifth seal brings us to a first chorus of 
the Martyrs, ‘‘Lord, thou Holy One”—a 
powerful and effective movement. The second 
chorus, ‘‘ We thank thee, O Lord,” is, how- 
ever, by far the more striking of the two. The 
magnificent singing of the Leeds choir helped 
to reveal the grandeur of the music; and the 
audience felt, perhaps for the first time, that 
they were listening to the work of a master- 
mind. After a recitative and aria for contralto 
voice comes a short movement describing the 
last signs; and then, after some more recitative, 
we have another striking chorus, ‘‘ Fall on us,” 
which brings the first part to an end. The 
second part deals with ‘‘The Judgment.” We 
hear the trumpeting of the seven Angels 
‘which stood before God.” Then to the 
orghestra is assigned the difficult task of 
describing ‘‘The Resurrection.” This is a 
very clever movement; and, by the help of 
the analysis in the programme-book, the 
audience were able to appreciate the ingenious 
use which the composer has here made of 
representative themes. The Book of Life is 
opened, and in a double chorus we hear 
the joyful expressions of hope of the righteous 
and the exclamations of terror of the wicked. 
The commencement is very fine; but the com- 
poser certainly did not take advantage of the 
effects of contrast naturally suggested by the 
words. The end is particularly disappointing. 
Another orchestral piece, ‘The Judgment,” 
leads us to the concluding chorus of the 
second part—a splendid movement, which in- 
creases in vigour and interest to the very end. 
Part three is called ‘‘The New World.” It 
opens with a quiet orchestral movement leading 
to another solo for contralto. This is followed 
by a cheerful chorus, ‘‘ Joyful all who trust in 
thee.” A baritone solo not particularly in- 
teresting is followed by a charming chorus, 
‘‘The redeemed of the Lord;” und then 
comes the conclusion of the Oratorio, a fugal 
movement to the words “The grace of our 
Lord.” There is some clever workmanship ; but, 
after the effective choruses which have preceded, 
the close of the work appears tame. Raff's 
Oratorio will probably be heard in London during 
the coming season; and we shall be glad to 
have another opportunity of listening to it. 
With regard to the performances of the choir 
and orchestra we can speak in the highest terms. 
Miss Damian, whose fine voice and excellent 
style of singing w® noticed a short time ago, 
was highly successful ; and Mr. Santley, though 
not in good voice, gave a most intelligent 
1endering of the difficult music assigned to him. 
Aiter a short interval came a selection from the 
works of Handel. It was a grand treat to hear 
the Leeds choir sing some of the most popular 
choruses: they feirly surpassed themselves in 
‘‘The many rend the skies” and ‘ When his 
loud voice.” Sclos were given by Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Hilda Wilsov, Mr. Maas, and 
Mr. Blower, who were all warmly applauded. 
In the evening Mr. Joseph Barnby conducted 
his new Psalm, “ The Lord is King.” It opens 
with a chorus divided into three sections. The 
firet, in moderate time, is bold and brilliant. The 
allegro con spirito which follows is full of 





vigour, and contains some excellent part- 
writing ; but itis very noisy, and the subject- 
matter not very striking. The tempo primo 
is resumed before the close. The solo ‘‘ Con- 
founded be all they,” sung by Mr. F. King, 
reminds one too much of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. The solo and chorus ‘‘ Sion heard 
of it” is a very effective movement, and 

rettily scored, but it is more like graceful 
ballet music than a portion of a sacred Cantata. 
The contralto solo has not much character. The 
double quartett ‘‘ There is sprung up a light” 
ispleasing. The ‘Gloria Patri” in march form 
is novel; a fugal treatment of the words 
would have been much more suitable. It is, 
besides, the weakest of the choral numbers. 
The work was splendidly performed ; the soloists 
were Miss Damian and Mr. Frederic King. At 
the close the composer was most enthusiastic- 
ally recalled. The programme also included 
Mozart’s Motett, ‘‘ Glory, Praise, and Honour ; ” 
an interesting Cantata by Bach, ‘‘ Thou Guide 
of Israel,” given for the first time in England ; 
and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” Mdme. Valleria, 
Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Maas and Blower 
took part in the last-named work, the rendering 
of which constituted one of the chief successes 
of the Festival. 

The whole of Friday morning was devoted to 
Sir George Macfarren’s new Uratorio, ‘* King 
David.” ‘The overture opens with a pastoral 
motive to remind us of the days when the hero 
watched over the flocks of his father, Jesse. A 
trumpet-call followed by martial strains pic- 
tures the battle-field; a flowing melody (the 
second subject of the movement), David playing 
upon his harp before Saul ; while other passages 
represent the monarch’s envy and death. This 
opening piece is skilfully written ; and the plan 
of reviewing the past rather than suggesting 
the future is original. The first part begins 
with a choral recitative: David is elected king 
by the twelve tribes. We then have a flowing 
chorus telling of the goodness and joyfulnoss 
resulting from unity. David’s first song, ‘I 
will not suffer mize eyes to sleep,” is not 
particularly striking. The “Psalm at the 
bringing in of the Ark” has some interesting 
points. The short phrases allotted to the tenors 
and answered by ths other voices, the quaint- 
ness of the tonality, and the character of the 
accompaniment give an ancient and, we may 
add, Jewish character to the music. If 
we mistake not, the opening tenor phrase 
is taken from some Jewish or Eastern 
chant. The next song, for soprano, ‘‘ The 
path of the just,” is graceful. We now come 
to the ‘‘ Prophecy.” Nathan reminds David 
of his humble origin, and in the orchestra 
is heard the pastoral theme of the overture ; 
of his having been chosen ruler over Israel ; and 
the orchestra plays a figure from the movement 
relating to the anointment. WDavid’s second 
song, “* Who am I,” is plain and simple. The 
following chorus contains an elaborate fugue: 
the composer is here thoroughly at home, and 
he develops the broad and well-planned theme 
with great ingenuity. The coda, however, is 
disappointing. We now come to a dark episode 
in the life of our hero. David, from the roof of 
his house, sees a woman “that was very beau- 
tiful.” He plans the death of Uriah ; and then 
marries Bathsheba. By this alteration of the 
Scripture narrative, Nathan’s parable certainly 
loses some of its meaning and point. The 
descriptive music throughout this scene is very 
pleasing. An unaccompanied chorus, beyond 
the smoothness of its part-writing, does not call 
tor special comment. ‘The duet between David 
and Nathan is effective, but not original. A 
song for contralto, ‘‘ What is a man profited,” 
may be passed over: the words are not 
likely to inspire any composer. The chorus 
‘* Vengeance belongeth to the Lord” contains 
some bold and vigorous writing, and concludes 





in an effective manner the first part of the 
Oratorio. The second part opens with the 
narrative of the death of Amnon, the 
brother of Absalom. Tekoah now appears and 
delivers her parable. Her interview with David 
naturally takes the form of a duet ; some of the 
music is dry, but there are one or two agreeable 
passages. The revolt of Absalom next occupies 
our attention. A sprightly chorus, ‘ Absalom 
prepareth chariots and horses,” is disfigured by 
the character and arrangement of the words. 
Absalom’s song is not particularly effective. 
Another chorus reminds us that Absalom 
had “fifty men” to run before him. The 
chorus of the ‘‘ conspiracy” lacks dramatic 
power. In the contralto solo, ‘‘ Woe unto 
them,” the repetition of the words ‘* Woe” and 
‘*‘evil” is decidedly uncomfortable, not to say 
grotesque. In the chorus of David’s followers, 
‘* Arise, and let us flee,” we find some excellent 
writing; the fear and agitation of the household 
are well depicted. The chorus ‘‘ Thou, O King,” 
is very tuneful. David’s song, “Lord, where 
are thine old loving kindnesses,” is one of the 
best numbers of the work: the music has con- 
siderable character and charm. The following 
duet, for soprano and contralto, “Like as a 
father,” is graceful. David now receives news 
of the death of Absalom, and in a short solo 
expresses his grief. The music is very striking 
and original. Passing over the next chorus, we 
come to a soprano solo, ‘* Despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord,” which is long, but con- 
tains some interesting music. After a chorus we 
have David’s last solo. He acknowledges his 
faults; and the concluding number, for chorus 
and quartett, tells of the joy in heaven over the 
repentant sinner. A fugal treatment of the 
‘Gloria Patri” brings the Oratorio to an 
end. We have endeavoured in a few words 
to give our impressions of Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren’s latest work. He has composed music 
which is undeniably skilful, and at times 
pleasing. There are certain numbers which can 
be spoken of in even higher terms. The 
musical public will, however, want to know not 
merely whether the composer has written a 
work worthy of his reputation, but whether he 
bas produced something which will live after 
him, and which will rank among the great 
masterpieces of the nineteenth century. “ King 
David” may satisfy, to a certain extent, 
those who think that we ought not to depart 
from the lines laid down by the great masters ; 
but certainly not those who believe in the pro- 
gress of art, and who prefer a work not quite 
so satisfactory perhaps either in form or de- 
velopment, but one which more faithfully 
reflects the spirit of the age in which we 
live. We are not bound to accept all 
Wagner’s works, but we ought not to refuse 
to listen to much of his teaching. We have 
only to add that the work was admirably per- 
formed ; band, chorus, conductor, and soloists 
exerted themselves to the utmost to render 
justice to the latest (and perhaps the last) work 
of the veteran composer. At the close Sir G. A. 
Macfarren was led on to the platform by Sir A. 
Sullivan, and received with loud and prolonged 
applause. , 
Lhe Festival concluded on Saturday with 
Beethoven’s Grand Mass in D in the morning; 
and in the evening with a miscellaneous concert 
consisting of selections from the Festival works. 
The Leeds Festival of 1283 has proved in 
many respects a brilliant success. The attend- 
ance at all the concerts was remarkably good. 
By abolishing the “ star” system the committee 
have not interfered in any way with the pros- 
perity of the undertaking. The principal 
novelties have proved interesting; but, quite 
apart from the merit of the works, we admire 
the prominence given to English musical art. 
It will prove a real help and strong encourage- 
ment to native composers. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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THE MEKRY DUCHEss. 
by G. R. Sims and FREDERIC CLAY. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by A CUP OF TEA. 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 








Every evening, at 9.15, p Daa + -. » eune, 
I 
Preeeded, at 8, by 


VICK VEKSA, 
TO OLE’S THEATRE. 
Every ee at 8.45, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L, TOOLE. 
¥.P. 
8,by A ROW IN THE HOUSE. 


VAUDEVILLE THKATRE. 


Every evening, at 9, CONFUSION, 
Eccentric Comedy, in ‘three acts, by J. DERE 
Preceded, at 8, by H. AJonts§ Comedy in one ast 








- 








Crown 8vo, pp. 448, with Portrait, cloth boards, bevelled 
ed; le 


ges, price 6s. 6d. 
IFE of JAMES MURSELL 


PHILLIPPO, Missionary in as By E. B. UNDERHILL, LL.D., 
Hon, Sec. Baptist Missionary Society 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1789. 


ow against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
orld. 


Loss claims nged with p 





itude and liberality. 
Joux J. BROOMPIELD, Secretary. 





**Dr. Underhill has given | us in this work one of the best biographi 
of one of the best and most d of modern 
Nonconformist and T latapentent, 
** One of the most compact and complete, and, at the same time, one of 
the most fascinating, biographies it has ever been our privilege to read, 
It is certain to be popular.”— Baptist Magazine. 
London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn, 
E, MARLBOROUGH & CO., 5), oa | Bailey, EC 


BURROW's MALVERN WATERS.— 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Walvern Seltzer, Soda, 
Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters, 


W. & J. BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, |: 


Patrons. 

The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents. 

The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England, 
Chairman of Committees. 

The Right Hon, A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 

Sir WALTER ees oo 18, King-street, 

t. James’s, 8.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLA, Bart., M. P., Camelford House, 
oar Ww. 














Messrs. HERRIES, FAROUHAK, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Secretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
‘London, 8.W. 





HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The original, J noes most liberal. 





SE nn — ~~ "ree 
parti 

F. MOEDER, a 

48, 249, 250 Tottenh court 








d, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street W. 
Established 1963, ° 








YCHNOPHYLAX.—Glass Candle Guard 


(Patent). Prevents guttering in a draught. 


-YCHNOPHYLAX. —Invaluable for balls, 


pianos, house use, chusches, &c,—Wholesale of J. C. & J. FIELD, 
Lambeth, 





SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
FIRE, Xstablished 1710. Home and Foreign I at deret 
rates. 
LIFE Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, Large 
Bonuses. Immediate settlement of Claims. 








ESTABLISHED 185i, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Current Accounts upened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an Interest allowed on the mini monthly bal when not drawn 
below £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, ro- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank iertak 





for its C 





free of charge, the custody of 

Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bits 

of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Sh 


ares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
AP with full » 

_™ March, tem. 





on 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROPT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
_ & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 


GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
—— MEATS & YORK & GAMK PIES. 





Also 


FESSENCE © of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and otber 








— 


GPECIALITLES for INVALIDS. 





OA ree sae of of IMITATIONS. 


, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 


Vill 


MESSRS. 


THE ACADEMY. [Ocr. 20, 1888.—No. 598. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE,—N°. I., now ready, Royal 8vo (10 in. by 7 in.). 


Ghe Gnoglish Bllustrated Magazine, 


CONTENTS. SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
FRONTISPIECE—‘ SHY.”’ Engraved from the Picture by L, ALMA TADEMA, “Tt is undoubtedly the best of sixpenny 
R.A., in the possession of D. O. Mills, Esq., . a esteem toe illustrated magazines.” —Athenaeum. 
h LD LAW COURTS to the . By F.W. . Wit és : 
eo H. Furniss, John O’Connor, and A. Morrow. ween hom faemreny omtgecnaphen! og a it for 
LES CASQUETTES: a Poem. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. the money.”— World. 
THE DORMOUSE at HOME. By GRANT ALLEN. With Illustrations by “People are accustomed to expect a good 
Charles Whymper. deal for sixpence, but this should satisfy the 
ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE in ART. By J. COMYNS CARR. With Ilustra- most exigeant.”’—Standard. 
tions from Paintings and Drawings by the Artist. **Tt marks an epoch in the history of periodi- 
THE SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES of PATSY CONG. By cals. It offers to the million a combination of 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c. the best in art and literature.” 
OYSTERS and the OYSTER QUESTION. By Professor HUXLEY, P.R.S. Journal of Education. 
vi MOURER’S PRENTICES. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of nda 
iR’S P . y i M. uthor o n all respects most excellent.’ 
THE, SECU a he” Chaps. I., II. To be continued.) 3 ' St. James’s Gazette. 
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MR, MACKENZIE WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


EGYPT and the EGYPTIAN QUESTION. By D. Mackenzie 


WALLACE. Demy 8vo, lis. [Next week. 


NOTES on the CAUCASUS. By Wanderer. 8vo, 9s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. . 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of Carrots,” 


“The — Clock,’”’ ** Rosy,” &c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. With Illustrations. 


Macmillan’s 4s, 6d, Series.—New Volumes, 
PROFESSOR SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 

THE EXPANSION of ENGLAND. Two Courses of Lectures. 
By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, and Honorary Member of the Historical Society of Massachusetts, Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. BP hans 

** Among all the books which have this year issued from the press, few can vie in interest 
with Professor Seeley’s little volume. . . . Even if there are any more interesting—which 
we doubt—there have been none more important.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

By 


A GREAT TREASON: a Story of the War of Independence. 


MARY A. M. HOPPUS. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Maemillan’s 6s. Books of Travel.—New Volume. 
THE VOYAGE of the VEGA round ASIA and EUROPE. By 


Baron A. FE. von NORDENSKIOLD. ‘Translated by ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
Popular Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 6s, 


" [Next week. 
Golden Treasury Series.—New Volume. 
SELECTIONS from COWPER’S POEMS. With Introduction by 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Vignette. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 
Ready next week, in 14 vols., 18mo, paper covers, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d, each. 
HENRY JAMES’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


PORTRAIT of a LADY. 3 vols, THE EUROPEANS. 1 vol. 

RODERICK HUDSON, 2 vols. CONFIDENCE, &c. 1 vol. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. SIEGE of LONDON, &c. 1 vol. 

DAISY MILLER, Xc. 1 vol | AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, &c. 





THE MADONNA of the FUTURE. 1 vol. 1 vol. 
THE AMERICAN, 2 vols. 


LIFE of GOETHE. By Heinrich Dintzer. Translated by T. W. 


LYSTER, Assistant Librarian National Library of Ireland, With Illustrations and 
Facsimiles, 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


(Uniform with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo, 


price 5s. each Volume. 
1, MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory | 4. ENGLISH TRAITS; and REPRESEN- 
TATIVE MEN. 


Essay by Joun Mortey. Ready. 
(Jn preparation. 5. CONDUCT of LIFE; and SOCIETY 

2. ESSAYS. Ready. and SOLITUDE. Ready. 
6. LETTERS; and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. 

3. POEMS. [ Ready. [Rea 

“Their great merits are careful editing and beautiful finish.” 
British Quarterly Review, 
THE FIELD of DISEASE: a Book of Preventive Medicine. By 
B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Hon. Physician to the Royal Literary 
Fund ; Author of ‘*‘ Diseases of Modern Life,’ ‘‘ On Alcohol,” &c. 8vo, 25s. 


y. 


CARROTS.” 

THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 


oe Globe, 4s. 6d. each. 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 





BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by | 
ALFRED MILNES, M.A, (Lond.), late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, Feap. | 
8vo. Part L., 3s. 6d. Parts IL. and ILL, 4s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. By 


CHARLES SMITH, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. | 


“A thoroughly excellent clementary treatise. . The book is admirably adapted 
for the preparation of pupils for college scholarships.’’—Nature. 


ON the MOTION of VORTEX RINGS. Being the Adams Prize 


Essay, 1882, By J. J. THOMSON, Fellow and Assistant Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With Diagrams. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


Macmillan’s 2s, Novels.—New Volumes. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOGAN, M.P.” 


HOGAN, M.P. FLITTERS, TATTERS, and the COUN- 
THE HONOURABLE MISS FERRARD. SELLOR; WEEDS, and other Sketches. 
CHRISTY CAREW. 


SUMMER STORIES for BOYS and GIRLS, 
TELL ME a STORY. ° 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
Maemillan’s Classical Library—New Volume. 
HERODOTOS.—Books I. toIII. THE ANCIENT EMPIRES of the 


EAST. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendices, by A. H. SAYCE, Deputy 
Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford; Honorary LL.D. Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 


Macmillan’s Classical Series—New Volumes, 
EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. Edited by E.B. England, 


M.A., Assistant Classical Lecturer at the Owens College (Victoria Univ.), Manchester, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


XENOPHON.—HIERO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Critical Appendix, by Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., sometime Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late Classical Examiner in the University 
of London. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Macmillan’s Elementary Classics.—New Volumes. 

HORACE.—THE ODES. Book IV. Edited, with Notes and 


Vocabulary, by T. E. PAGE, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 18mo, Is. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—SELECTIONS. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College; late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 18mo, 1s, 6d 


Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. 
HEINE.—PROSE SELECTIONS. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 


duction, by C. COLBECK, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 18mo, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 





Macmillan & Co.’s 4s. 6d. Series, 
In Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. each Volume. 


Mr. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern India, By ; Memoirof DanielMacmillan. By Taomas 
F. Marion CRawForp. ong 2 With a Portrait engraved 
° on Steel by C. H. Jeens, from a Painting 

Doctor Claudius : a True Story. By F.| by Lowes Dickinson. ¥ifth ‘Thousand. 


Democracy : an American Novel. Popular | Memoir of Annie Keary. By Euiza 
Edition. Paper covers. One Shilling. Kearny. With a Portrait. Third 


Thousand. 
Only a Word. By Dr. Greore Exers, ; 
aC - : Memoir of Sir Charles Reed. By his 
Author of ‘‘The Egyptian Princess,” &c. = ‘ 7 ¢ 
Translated by Caza BELL. ? Son, CHaurzs E. B, Resp, M.A. With a 


Portrait. 
The Burgomaster’s Wife: a Tale of the : : 
Seige ot Leyden. By Dr. Gzor@ Exers. Lectures on Art. Delivered in support of 


. Sinat ae 
Translated by Craza Bs. the Society for the Protection of Ancient 


Buildings. By Rrep. Stuart Poo.r, 
Stray ‘Pearls. Memoirs of Margaret de Prof. W. B. Kicumonp, E. J. PoxntTER, 
Ribaumont, Viscountess of Bellaise. By 


R.A., J.T. Mickuxetawaite, and WILLIAM 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. 


Morzis. 
Unknown to History. By Cuartotrre M. | The Burman: his Life and Notions. 
Yonex, Author of *“*The Heir of Red- 


Saway Yor. 2 vols. 
clyffe.”” 2 vols. 


By 


Folk Tales of Be . Bythe Rev. Lav 
The Story of Melicent. By Farr Mapoc. -_ Vee Be 


| But Yet a Woman: a Novel. By Arraur 
} SHERBURNE Harpy. Popular Edition, 
| Paper covers. One Shilling. 
The Miz Maze; or, the Winkworth Puzzle: 
a Story in Letters by Nine Authors. 
(In the press. 
| A Misguidit Lassie. By Pzrcy Ross. 


Camping among Cannibals. By Atrrep 
St. JOHNSTON. (In the press. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp Srreer, Lonpon, W.C. 





Beart Dax, Author of “ Bengal Pea- 
sant Life.” 

Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 2vols. 
I. Classical, If, Modern, Each 4s. 6d. 

Portraits of Places. By Henry James, 
Author of “The American,” “ The Euro- 
peans,” &c. [In the press. 

French Poets and Novelists. By Henry 
James, Author of ‘‘ The American,”’ “* The 
Europeans,” &c, New Edition. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 
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